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THE QUARTERLY ON DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 


IT is a significant indication of the vitality of 
the disestablishment movement that, at a time 
when public attention is so largely occupied 
with questions relating to foreign policy and 
domestic distress, the Quarterly Review should 
think it necessary to write the elaborate article 
on Aggressive Nonconformity,” of which we 
have given a summary e'sewhere. The article, 
too, follows close on the heels of Principal 
Tulloch’s ‘‘Dogmatism of Dissent,” and an 
equally fierce diatrribe of the like kindin Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

Why a Quarterly Reviewer should write on 
such a subject at this moment will, perhaps, 
not be apparent to the general reader; though 
it is obvious enough to an experienced eye. He 
is curiously contradictory in regard to both his 
facts and his conclusions; but his real state of 
mind comes out in certain passages, with the 
character of which we are quite familiar. Thus 
the hopes of success now entertained by 
‘* Liberationists” are treated with derision. The 
mainspring of their moyement “arose from a 
handful of Bradford manufacturers and wool- 
combers”’; the publications of the Liberation 
Society have but a small sale; its special fund 
is being rapidly spent; the agitation thus 
elaborately organised has little spontaneous 
life,” and the final extinction of the agitation 
will presently be chronicled by the historian. 

Why then be at the pains of thus assailing in 
the Quarterly an already declining movement? 
Why, but because the writer is not himself 
assured by the assurances which he gives to his 
readers? For he proceeds to describe, in a 
passage indicative of mingled fear and admira- 
tion, the machinery and the methods of the body 
which has so little spontaneous life; but which, 
nevertheless, enjoys all the advantages of 
perfect organisation and of astute strategy, the 
result of long years of experience and pains.” 
Moreover, it appears that while this article— 
like that of Principal Tulloch—misrepresents 
the movement, by describing it as a mere 
embodiment of the bad feeling of Noncon- 
formity, the array of forces hostile to the 

Church is formidable enough.“ These in- 
clude, not merely Romish and _ secular 
allies; but lately a further accession of 
strength has been gained from the adhesion 
of some of the Ritualistic leaders,” and the 
leaders of the agricultural labourers’ move- 
ment are on the same side. Further, the 
Radical press throughout the country is at one 
with the whole Nonconformist press in this 
matter, and all these form a powerful propa- 
ganda, whore movcmouts are marshalled and 
directed by the Liberation Society and its 


clear that the historian will not have to include 
in his narrative the fact that the agitation 
became extinct only because its objects had been 
fully accomplished! Clearly the writer shows 
fear, while professing to feel confidence, and so 
we come towards the close of the article upon a 
passage which supplies one reason why it 
was written, viz. :—the Church Defence Institution 
is in want of money! Here are the sentences 
which we have met with so often, that Dr. Lee 
might as well keep them stereotyped, to supply 
to friendly jou:nalists :— | 


In the face of an attack so widespread, aud so well 
sustained, it is imperative that Churchmen should not 
disregard the plain dictates of reason and of common 
sense, and that organised „. should be met by 
combined defence, The Church Defence Institution 
supplies the needed centre around which Churchmen of 
every grade of thought can gather, and it is not without 
a sense of shame we record that its income ts as yet sadly 
inadequate to the work it aim at accomplishing, and 
which, as far as its means allow, it admirably fulfils. 


This „sense of shame on the writer’s part 

must be due in part to the recollection that articles 

just like this one in the January Quarterly have 

been written over and over again, and for the 

same purpose, viz., to impress Churchmen with 

the wickedness of the Liberation Society, aud 

to alarm them by descriptions of its energy and 

its power; and that they haveall failed to make 
% Church Defence a real and potent, instead of 
being the nominal and weak, thing it really ie, 
„Elegant extracts,” given to show the tem- 

per and spirit of Liberationism,” have long 
been before the public, and the Liberation 
Society has been too often charged with 
making monstrous misstatements,’ and 
with outraging all sobriety and decency,” 
for us to suppose that this reviewer will 
either do it more mischief than those who 
have preceded him, or will greatly help the 

funds of the Church Defence Institution. Even 
the statement which he makes that the Libera- 

tion Society has at length honestly laid aside 
the mask,” is but the repetition of what has 
been repeatedly said, from the time that the 
Duke of Marl borough’s Committee on Church 
rates was declared to have torn away the mask, 
without waiting for the Society to do so. There 
is, in fact, nothing new in the structure or pur- 
pose of the article, save its examination of the 
Society’s ‘‘Practical Suggestions” relating to 
disestablishment, and these have been for two 
years and a-half in the possession of Churchmen 
without any of the startling effect which they 
appear to have produced on the mind of this 
writer. 


Notwithstanding his attampt to produce the 
conviction that the disestablishment movement 
is nothing but a contest between Dissent and the 
Church, and is largely the result of Dissenting 
jealousy, the reviewer cannot hide the fact that a 
feeling in favour of disestablishment now exists 
within, as well as without, the Established 
Church ; though he assumes that it is confined 
to the Ritualistic section. He admits that 
Ritualists resent the bondage in which the 
Church is placed by reason of its establishment, 
and he evades all the difficulties involved in 
that fact, by saying that the consideration of 
the questions relating to this point lies apart 
from our present subject.“ If so, it was surely a 
mistake to deal with this part of the subject in the 
perfunctory and utterly unsatisfactory manner 
in which it is dealt with in the article. The 
real questions at issue, we are told, are, how 
far State-control hinders the usefulness of the 
Church; how far any such hindrances might 
be overcome by a readjustment of the relations 
between them; and how far State-control, 
under advantageous conditions, ‘‘ corresponds 


Various agents.” So that, after all, it is not 


the practice of the Church in some of 
its brightest days.” ‘‘ Churchmen of every 
echool of thought should exercise forbearance 
and patience before committing themselves to 
a step that would be irrevocable.’ Neither 
clerical insubordination and perversity, nor the 
breakdown of ecclesiastical litigation, afford a 
sufficient warrant for adopting a polioy which 
would be disastrous alike to the country and 
to the Church.” Moreover, plans for 
entrusting Conyocation with enlarged powers 
are under the consideration of able Churche 
men.“ 
Knowing what we do of the present temper 
of the Ritualistio party, we think they are 
as little likely to be reconciled to the opera- 
tion of the Public Worship Regulation Act by 
this soothing syrup as the Liberation Society is 
likely to be annibilated, or weakened, by treat- 
ment of an exactly opposite kind. Nor do we 
imagine they will be much affected by the 
Reviewer's efforts to expose the dangers to 
which unendowed religious societies are ex- 
posed.” The Nonconformist testimony to the 
widespread injury caused by the want of 
endowments” is testimony of a very slender 
and very dubious kind, and will weigh little 
with those who take a broad view of the 
relative religious work done by means of endow- 
ments and done without them. The widespread 
dissatisfaction alleged to exist in the Dissenting 
world, and the ‘‘ disastrous consequences of 
trusting to the voluntary system, belong to a 
past period of the controversy, and, even if they 
could be proved by sufficient evidence, would 
have but little force in a day when the State 
resolutely refuses to increase the pecuriary 
resources of the Establishment, and when its 
members are not merely compelled largely and 
increasingly to rely upon the power of volun- 
taryism, but boaet of the fact that they are 
doing 80. 

This Quarterly article, in fact, only nibbles at 
a great question, the real difficulties of which 
it shirks; in the hope that its object may be 
effected more easily by disparaging Nonconfor- 
mity in general, and denouncing the Liberation 
Society in particular. 


— ' 
$e 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
PROJEOT. 


When last week we called attéation to this sub- 
ject, we hardly expected that the fears then ex- 
pressed would be so soon confirmed. It will be 
seen by the subjoined extract from a leading 
article in the Standard that the Government are 
most likely to make an announcement on the 
subject in the Speech from the Throne next 
month, and that there is a strong desire to 
‘‘ educate’? English opinion with a view to 
acquiesce in some scheme for the virtual en- 
dowmert of a Roman Catholic University. This 
is the feeler thrown out by our Conservative 
contemporary :— ; 

Theacademic training of the Irish Roman Catholic 
youth is a matter which is gradually acquiring a 

rominent place in the anticipatory conjectures of 
he legislative programme which the Queen's 
Speech of next month may reveal. It is the 
subject of vague rumours and interested specula- 
tion; it is, to use a po ular phrase, in the air. 
Almost insensibly, English public opinion is sub- 
mitting to an educational process in reference to it. 


Many inveterate prejadices remain. Much merely 
traditional, and not a little honest and conscien- 


vention of a political formula for guaranteeing the 
higher education of the non-Protestants of the 
Sister Island, without outraging sincere Protestant 
susceptibili is an enterprise of which British 
statesmanship in the last quarter of the nineteenth 


with the voice of Scripture and with 


oentury ought not to despair. That the under- 


tious opposition, will have to be combated. Still, 
the conviction seems to be spreading that the in- 
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taking is, in the abstract, just, and that its prac- 
tical results would not necessarily prove perilous, 
will be admitted by most people. It must be 
remembered that, by the Confession of English 
statesmen of both parties, the abolition of tests 
at Trinity College is insufficient. If proof of this 
fact is wanted, it will be found in the proposals of 
a Conservative Government more than a decade 
ago, and ia Mr, Gladstone’s abortive Irish Univer- 
sity Bill. We may deplore it as deeply as we will, 
but it is impossible to disprove the fact that the 
liberal comprehensiveness of Trinity College does 
not and will not insure Roman Catholic satisfaction. 
On this point Irish opinion is not only as strong as 
it was in 1868 and 1873; it is a great deal stronger, 
from the simple fact that in this interval, brief as it 
is in the history of a nation, the social conditions 
of Ireland have very materially changed. There is 
now a more earnest demand for a Roman Catholic 
University on St. Stephen’s Green than there bas been 
in times past, because 5 of profiting by 
its education have multiplied among the Irish people. 
It may at once be said that no Government could 
possibly think of proposing a charter or an endow- 
ment in any shape for an Irish Catholic University 
except upon certain definite, stringent, and abso- 
lutely indispensable conditions. The State would 
exact the same guarantees which it practically 
asses in the case of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
don University, and of the Scotch Universities, 
that the degrees conferred should mean something, 
and that the examinations shoald be rly con- 
ducted. Shortly before his death John S. Mill 
expressed an opinion that the most feasible solu- 
tion of the Irish University question would be 
found in a Catholic University, the restrictive and 
obscurantist tendencies of which you might expect 
to have checked by the active competition of life 
with men trained in more enlightened systems.” 
Certain it is that Irish Roman Oatholicism has 
hitherto been strong precisely in proportion as it 
has been 9 in other words, it has 
been driven inwards upon itself, and access of the 
enlarging influences of the time has been prevented 
both to teachers and the taught. From this point 
of view an Irish Roman Catholic Univeraity, 
guarded by the conditions above-mentioned, might 
well be defended upon strictly Protestant prin- 
ciples. 

So much for the ventilation of the subject in 
the Press. More definite steps to realise the 
desired object are being taken by the Irish 
Oatholic Union, which has just published the 
following so-called lay ” declaration :—- 


We, the undersigned, deem it to be our duty to 
reiterate the opinions expressei by the Roman 
Catholic * of Ireland in the year 1869 on 
University education in Ireland, and to declare 
1. That perfect — 2 equality involves 
equality in all educational advantages afforded by 
the State. 
2. That a large number of Irish Roman Catholics 
are precluded from the enjoyment of University 
education, honours, and emoluments on account of 
conscientious religious opinions regarding the 
existing system of University education. 
3. That we demand the adoption in Ireland of 
such a system of University education as will place 
those who entertain such conscientious objections on 


a footing of equality with the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen. 


This manifesto in favour of what was thought 
to be the obsolete principle of ‘levelling up,” 
is signed by the Earls of Denbigh and Des- 
mond, the Earl of Granard, K.P., the Harl of 
Kenmare, Lord R. Montagu, M. P., the Right 
Hon. R. More O’Ferrall, the Right Hon. W. H. 
F. Oogan, M. P., and some others. All those 
whose names are given are representatives of 
what may be called the Irish Ultramontane 
party; and are mere stalking-horses, while the 
ecclesiastical movers in the scheme remain in the 
background. 

But the Irish Roman Catholic prelates are by 
no means idle. We learn from Saunders’s News 
that a number of them recently had an inter- 
view with the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
reference to a University Bill to be brought in 
when Parliament meets. Our contemporary 
adds that according to the project most 
canvassed, no particular University as such 
will be endowed, but a system of University 
examinations, confined to secular branches 
of learning, will be instituted, and result 
fees paid to the successful candidates of the 
institution from which they have received 
their instruction. Then follows this important 
statement :—‘' No University which already pos- 
sesses endowments from the public purse or State 
grants of lands will be entitled to result fees. The 
Catholic University would, therefore, receive the 
largest share.” From this we may infer that 
neither Trinity College, Dublin, nor the Queen's 
Colleges at Cork, Galway, and Belfast, which 
receive Parliamentary grants, will be allowed to 
derive advantage from the scheme. It is 
obviously concocted for the sole benefit of the 


Catholic University—an institution which meets 
with so little sympathy from the Catholic laity 
in Ireland that it is now on its last legs. Thus 
the bishops of that Church want Parliament 
to give them authority to drive these youths 
into their Ultramontane seminary. While the 
Governments of other European States, such 
as France, Germany, Italy, and even Belgium, 
are forced by State necessity to take strin- 
gent measures for restricting the power of the 
Romish clergy, our Government are coquet- 
ting with them; and by an ingenious device 
they appear to be trying to arrange that the 
Irish hierarchy—that is, the Vatican—may 
at length secure what English opinion has here- 
tofore resolutely refused them. And this is 
apparently going to be done by a Ministry which, 
discredited in England and Scotland, looks to 
Ireland to make good its probable electoral 
losses elsewhere in the coining appeal to the 
country. It might be reasonably urged that 
a moribund Parliament was hardly the 
proper tribunal to which so reactionary a pro- 
posal should be submitted, and that the proper 
and constitutional course would bo for the 
country fairly to decide the matter at a general 
election. Such a course, however, would not 
suit the tactics of Lord Beaconsfield, whose evi- 
dent resolution is to force some such project 
through a Parliament where he can command 
a subservient majority; and then the work could 
never be undone. 

There will probably be no chance of frus- 
trating a Catholic University endowment scheme 
except by a strong and emphatic expression of 
public opinion on this side of St. George's 
Channe). Little resistance to it can other- 
wise be expected from the front Liberal 
Bench, the members of which have more 
or less been committed to analogous pro- 
posals. Those who, like Mr. Gladstone, 
favoured the retention of Trinity College, 
Dublin, as substantially a Protestant Univer- 
sity, will find it difficult to protest against 
this concession to Roman Catholic demands; 
while the maintenance of State Churches and 
the continuance of denominational education 
in England and Scotland, furnish the Irish 
Catholics with a cogent argument in favour of 
their claims. The supporters of the project 
may also plead the precedent which last session 
supplied in the shape of the Irish Intermediate 
Education Bill. The funds for giving effect to 
that Act of Parliament are to be drawn from 
the surplus revenues of the Irish Disestablished 
Ohurch, and it will of course be proposed that 
the Oatholic University shall be rehabilitated 
by the same means. 

We need not further pursue the subject at 
present. There will, we fear, be abundant oppor- 
tunities of doing so. That some such scheme 
as is foreshadowed above will be submitted to 
the Legislature next month must be regarded 
as almost a certainty, and as almost equally 
probable that Parliament will accept it unless 
prevented by one of two considerations—a deci- 
sive expression of English opinion adverse to 
the scheme, or the refusal of the Irish Romanist 
bishops to accept the Ministerial proposals. 
We quite believe that the Catholic hierarchy 
will never be content until their full demands 
are secured. They have never withdrawn 
them. They waited patiently, and plotted 
incessantly, in order to undermine the so-called 
national system of education, till now it is to a 
large extent sectarian in its scope. They suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an irrevocable endowment 
out of the Irish Church surplus for Maynooth, 
so that their priests will for all time to come be 
educated by means of these public funds. And 
now they clamour for similar grants to educate 
the Catholic laity. But why should the Impe- 
rial Parliament recognise their claim to educate 
the laity when there are three Queen’s Colleges 
established by the State for that purpose not 
only in existence, but comparatively flourish- 
ing, and actually training a large number of 


Catholic laymen? Or, to put the case diffe- 


rently, why are the Queen’s Colleges to be 
destroyed—for such must be the eventual 
result—in order that Romish priests, who are 
the abject tools of the Vatican, should be 


enabled by means of public resources to enslave 


the minds of the rising generation in Ireland ? 
There is no reason whatever, save the party 
exigencies of a discredited Government, that 
may see something to its advantage in forcing 
a reactionary measure through an expiring 
Parliament without daring to invite the mature 
decision of the country on the subject. 


THE EXTRA.PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE. 


THERE is a very perceptible subsidence of the 
frothy enthusiasm with which the supposed 
triumphs of the Government in their foreign 
policy used to be chanted some months ago. 
The tone of Ministers themselves has become 
apologetic; and the Times has taken to depre- 
cating criticism as a useless discussion of a 
settled question. The lines of defence most in 
favour appear to be two—first, the assumption 
that a Cabinet of sane men cannot have been 


be; and next, a challenge to say whether Russia 
should have been allowed to swallow Turkey, 
and whether the Ameer should have been 
permitted to insult England with impunity. 
The advantage of such advocacy is apparent. 
It ignores everything previous to the difficulties 
of the situation created by the Government 
itself. It assumes that only a choice of evils 
has ever been possible: and it plausibly 
insinuates to the patriotic mind that of these 
evils the Ministry have chosen the least. But 
the weakness of the defence is felt the moment 
anyone insists upon going back to the origin of 
present complications. There is no need to 
accuse the Cabinet of idiocy. We are never 
permitted to forget that the Premier at any 
rate is too clever by half.“ The indictment 
against them is that when the Eastern Question 
was brought to a focus by the Berlin Memo- 
randum, they failed to perceive that since the 
Crimean war it had entered upon an entirely 
new phase. They had at that time before them 
the option of giving Englan | her rightful place 
as the champion of popular self-government in 
the reorganisation of he Danubian provinces, 
or of representing their country as a selfish 
bully jealous only for its own interests. They 
chose the latter alternative. They did this, not 
because they were idiots or fools, or anything of 
that sort, but partly because they were Con- 
servatives, and committed the very common 
Conservative error of applying the traditions of 
a misunderstood past to a misconceived present, 


Prime Minister realised a tempting oppor- 
tunity for posing as the impersonation of 
England’s Imperial will, by the aid of 
the vulgar passions which in music-halls 
pass for patriotism. But when they undertook 
to accomplish the impossible in the rehabilita- 


tion of Turkey and the repression of the 


national instincts of her insurgent provinces, 
they involyed themselves in absurdity after 
absurdity, just like a clever mathematician 
playing tricks with impossible quantities. The 
acquisition of Cyprus, and the guarantee of 
Turkey in Asia, do indeed look like insanity. 
But we are not aware that on this account any 
one charges the Ministry with madness. The 
real allegation is that a fundamental mistake in 
policy has resulted in issues which would be 
ridiculous if they were not alarming. Simi- 


; larly with regard to the challenge as to what 


the Liberals would have done at San 
Stefano or the Khyber Pass. The réply is that 
the Liberals would never have got into such a 
dilemma, and therefore feel no call to answer 
the question. 

In these remarks we have only summed up 
the recent course of extra-Parliamentary debate 
carried on with increasing vigour as the recess 
draws towards anend. The Solicitor-General 
and the Colonial Secretary have generally taken 
up the ground that no Government could have 
been as foolish as their opponents make them 
look, and have striven hard to convince their 
audiences, as they had previously convinced 
themselves, that under the same circumstances 
patriotism would have compelled Liberals to 
take the same course. On the other hand, the 
speeches of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 


Stansfeld have rejoined by putting the question 


such fools as their opponents make them out to 


partly also because the theatrical instinct of the 
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on ite right basis—that of the justice or policy 
of sacrificing Roumelian aspirations and Afghan 
lives to a total misconception of the inevitable 
future, Liberal associations would do well to 
publish these two speeches in combination, 
making that of Mr. Stansfeld, though 
delivered a day later, the introduction to 
Sir William Harcourt's brilliant invective. 
The former gentleman dealt with the 
fundamental issues involved; the latter 
exposed the follies and mischiefs arising out of 
their wrong treatment. Mr. Stansfeld rightly 
insisted on carrying back the memory of his 
hearers to the outcry raised by Turkish atroci- 
ties in Bulgaria. He maintained that this out- 
burst of national feeling completed a secret 
process of mental conversion which had been 
going on unconsciously to many of us in our 
own minds since the date of the Crimean war.“ 
We had come to the conclusion, without ex- 
pressing it, that that policy had been a 
fallacy.” The Turk, having been tried and 
found wanting, it was for collective Europe to 
step in and organise those European Christian 
nationalities on the basis of freedom and of 
secured peace.” The Government, however, 
took a different course. They went back to 
the policy of the Crimean war; doubtful at 
best in its own day, inapplicable and 
monstrous at the present time. That the 
Government were encouraged in such a 
course by noisy exponents of the worst 
elements in English character is, of course, 
undeniable. But melodramatic passion will 


not bear the strain of suffering; and 
such sources of popular support show 
many signs of exhaustion. And just as 


effervescent heroics die away, the complications 
involved from the beginning in an impossible 
policy begin to make themselves felt. This 
part of the subject was treated with sparkling 
vigour and rich humour by Sir William Har- 
court at Oxford. Itis of no use for the Times 
to say that the work is done and discussion an 
anachronism. That journal’s own correspon- 
dents testify to the threatening difficulties 
which oppose the fulfilmeut of the Berlin Treaty 
in Eastern Roumelia. I‘ is of no avail to en- 
large on the beneficence of the reforms to be 
effected in Asiatic Turkey. The Turks declare 
themselves irreformable. Unlike the Jingoes 
of this country, they protest that they have 
neither the men nor the money required. The 
former might be furnished; but the Turks will 
not have them. The latter the Turks would 
be only too glad to receive; but when the 
Government of this country proposes to the 
British taxpayer to provide it, we can only say 
with the historian of John Gilpin, ‘‘ May we be 
there to see! 


WHIGGERY AND LIBERAL ORGANI- 
SATION. 


The dear old Edinburgh Review in its new 
number imparts its counsels to the country 
concerning the Government and the Oppo- 
sition.” But its senile forebodings are occa- 
sioned much more by the relations of Whiggery 
and Radicalism than by the reckless foreign 
policy of the present Government. The former 
half of the article gives a fair but withal some- 
what feeble account of the domestic negligence 
and foreign mischief chargeable against the 
Ministry. The latter half deals with political 
prospects after the demise of the existing Par- 
liament. The first part needs no observation, 
except that the eame things have been a great 
deal better said elsewhere, both on the platform 
and in the press, because uttered with far 
greater depth both of moral feeling and political 
conviction. But when our venerable Mentor 
turns to the future, the old Whiggish distrust 
of the masses and of the surging of opinion in 
their midst is immediately displayed. There is 
a lament for the good old times when Parlia- 
ment was in fact, as well as in name, the 
supreme council of the realm,” and when 
“great questions of policy were determined 
without much regard to opinion out of doors.” 
„The Whigs,” we are told, have never 
accepted the modern doctrine that legislation is 
to be dictated by public opinion.” And that 


this refusal to accept the inevitable is approved 
by the reviewer is clear, for he adds: It is 
not the Whigs who are effete, but that extreme 
school of politicians who still call for radical 
changes in the institutions of the country.” He 
calls for some rather radical changes himself 
before he is done; for the suggested division of 
large municipalities into wards or districts, each 
returning its own separate member, strikes us 
as involving a complete disintegration of the 
corporate feeling now called forth by borough 
elections, and it would certainly change entirely 
the position of borough members. But then it 
would enable respectable ” districts to secure 
the return of safe, stolid Whigs, and any radical 
change with such an object is, of course, quite 
permissible. It is, however, with the objec- 
tions felt to the new, nearer, more vital 


relations between Parliament and public | 


opinion that we are most concerned, because 
here lies the true secret of the hostility 
shown by the Edinburgh Review and all repre- 
sentatives of Whiggery to Liberal organisation. 
Of course they say it is not organisation they 
object to, but the caucus,” It comes to the 
same thing, however. For any arrangement 
devised to secure the concurrence of the whole 
Liberal party in the selection of a candidate, and 
the concentration of all Liberal votes upon him, 
would be stigmatised by that name. 

The reviewer considers the caucus to be the 
great danger of the future. He is careful to 
assure us that the country is in no progressive 
mood. It is not for the disestablishment of 
the Church, nor for the enfranchisement of 


ploughmen, that the country yearns.” No; what 


the writer wants is a Parliament of well-to-do, 
comfortable Whigs, masters of the art of letting 
things alone. Why, then, should he be afraid 
of bringing Parliament into too close relations 
with public opinion? For, as the words above 
quoted reveal, this is precisely what he depre- 
cates. It strikes us he is not so sure but that 
there are yet unwrought sources of political 
power by no means indifferent to the disesta- 
blishment of the Church and the enfranchise- 
ment of ploughmen.“ And the real danger of 
‘the caucus in his eyes is that it would make 
these sources of power available for political 
action. When it is charged with vulgarising 
political life, and placing constituencies in the 
hands of wire-pullers, and disfranchising the 
majority of voters, the essential idea of Liberal 
organisation is so obviously ignored, that it is 
difficult to resist the impression of some dis- 
turbing influence obscuring the critic’s candour. 
And it is more than probable the disturbing 
influence is to be found in the utterly prostrate 
condition of Whiggery in Birmingham. For 
ourselyes we are far from thinking that this 
would be the effect of Liberal organisation 
everywhere. But since, in the only town where 
organisation is a habit, and is kept up by per- 
severing political instruction, there the most 
advanced Liberalism is predominant, the fact 
is naturally something of a bugbear to those 
Who have never accepted the modern doctrine 
that legislation is to be dictated by public 
opinion.” | 

The truth is, the nearer and closer relation 
between Parliamentary action and public 
opinion, of which our Whig reviewer complains, 
is brought about, not merely by modern ex- 
tensions of the franchise, but also by the pro- 
gress of popular instruction and the diffusion of 
the means of information. In the good old 
times regretted in the article before us, the 
voters, unless at periods of great excitement, 
had no particular opinion of their own on the 
questions at issue. The interest was far more 
personal than it is now. It was the local 
supremacy of Sir Thomas or Lord John that 
was fought for, rather than principles of policy. 
To some extent this, of course, is the case still. 
But there is a much wider diffusion of indi- 
vidual interest in the questions at issue than 
there used to be. And this change in the 
character of electoral bodies demands new 
methods of organisation. When an election 
came, the local magnates started their 
candidates, and the voters generally had 
nothing to do but record their votes for 
one or the other. It is felt now that 


| the 


whole members of a party should 
have a voice in the selection of the candidate to 
be supported, as well as an option as to the 
party they favour. And it cannot be too often 
reiterated that the whole scope and purpose of 
the Birmingham plan of organisation is to 
secure for the voters at large this preliminary 
power of choice, in addition to the right of 
voting they already possess. Of course they 
cannot exercise this choice directly, any more 
than they can vote in Parliament direotly. 
But they can do it by their representatives, and 
Liberal organisation is successful just in pro- 
portion as it makes the determination of the 
candidate ‘to be supported dependent on the 
votes of the whole party, through represen- 
tatives appointed for the purpose. Without 
some such arrangement, the poorer members of 
the party have no chance of making themselves 
heard in the preliminary stage. The selection 
of candidates is left wholly with those who 
wield the power of the purse. And as this is 
generally in favour of letting things alone, it 
is easy to understand why this comfortable 
arrangement is preferred by venerable Whigs. 


' “STATISTICAL ROMANOING.” 


In a leading article, heading as above, the 
Church Times of the 10th inst. comments upon 
an article which appeared in our issue of Dee. 
24, and a letter from Mr. Goodeve Mabbs in 
that of January 1, both referring to a recent 
Wesleyan estimate of religious accommodation. 
Our contemporary gives it as his opinion that 
Mr. Mabbe’s estimate of 6,032,000 sittings, as 
the accommodation provided by the Church of 
England, is greatly under the mark—so much 
so, indeed, that it almost takes away his breath. 
Nor does he accept Mr. Woolmer’s more favour- 
able estimate of 6,500,000 sittings, about which 
the controversy arose. His claim is that the 
growth of Church accommodation since 1851 
must have been more than 1,670,652; in other 
words the present number of Church sittings 
must, according to Mr. Mann himself, be above 
7,000,000”, and he states his own belief 
‘that it is very much larger indeed.” Nor 
does he stop here: for having, by the way, 
suggested that Mr. Mabbs’s statement of gain 
by the n 2 ” turn out to 
be illusory, he continues, But let that pass— 
the incontrovertible fact remains that accordin 
even to Mr. Mann's process, the Church, whi 
was only half-a- million sittings ahead of Dissent 
in 1851, is at least a million ahead now; and 
yet the moment Mr. Mabbs runs over the figures 
our new churches shrivel up into a third of 
their size. It would seem as if he had a more 
potent spell than his Shakespearian namesake, 
the queen of Dreams, ever possessed.” 

Putting together these various claims and 
assertions, we think our readers will agree with 
us that when our contemporary indited his 
article he was indulging in an imaginative 
mood even beyond his wont. Whilst, therefore, 
we cordially commend the success with which 
he has managed to interweave pleasantry and 
poetry, figure and hyperbole, with the dryer 
matter of statistical details, we do this with no 
wish to imply any want of consistency between 
the character of the article and its title. So far 
from this we commend it to our readers as an 
interesting illustrative development of the art 
of statistical romancing itself. For if this be 
not statistical romancing we know not what is. 

The process of numerical manipulation by 
which our contemporary arrives at conclusions 
so satisfactory to bimself, and so flattering to 
the Established Ohurch, consists in successively 
displaying (1) figures as to new consecrated 
churches citod from the report of a committee of 
Convocation; (2) figures from selected tables in 
the census of 1851, tabulated by Mr. Horace 
Mann; and (3) returns of expenditure upon 
Church buildings. No wonder if the rapid alter- 
nation of these should at first sight produce a 
misleading effect upon the unpractised eye. 
Let us, however, look a little more closely into 
this legerdemain. 

The figures relating to churches newly con- 
secrated are stated to have been furnished in a 
report of the lower house of the Southern Convo- 
cation in May, 1873. They represent the 
number of additional churches consecrated— 
excluding those rebuilt—as follows :—1841 to 
1851, 718; 1851 to 1861, 667; 1861 to 1871, 798: 
average per decade since 1851, 732}. . From 
these figures the Church Times deduces the 
following inconsequential conclusion :—*‘‘ Thus, 
whatever the increase of accommodation in the 
ten years, 1842-51, we have a right to assume 
that it has been larger in the twenty-sey.n 
years which have since elapsed.” In other 
words, our contemporary is prepared, as we 
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shall presently see, to throw overboard that 
rtion of Convocation’s estimate relating to 
he period between 1841 and 1851, if he can 
find another more favourable to his purpose: 
but since the figures for the next two decades, 
taken „ show a higher average of new 
churches per decade than those for 1841-51, he 
is still prepared to argue from them that the 
relative increase of accommodation since 1851 
diately preceding pericd. Though be should 
iately ng ough he sho 
discard one of the premises, he is determined 
adhere to the — The effect of this 
reaso we shall presently see. 
Oaloulatin g the number of new churches built 
or 1851 and 1879 according to the average 
this Convocation estimate, they would 
amount to 2,061. Adding to these the 14,077 
Church — —. in the census of 1851, 
we get present total of 16,128. Calculating 
on the 8 principles for the year 1877, the 
umber of churches would be 15,981—a 
number less by 19 than the estimate of Mr. 
Frederick Martin made in that year, and 
r as the basis 
of caloulstions, So that, in so far as this 


estimate of Convocation is accepted, there may 
be to be 1 no question as to the 
number of Ohurch buildings. Substantially, the 
Church Times a er on this point with Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Mabbs. 
But the agreement ends when our contem- 
porary selects from the copene of 185) his own 
i apd st nyoeation in 
1873. Ha his own satisfaction, 
41 4 to which we shall presently refer, 
* t 2 uy rua claimed men 
© nature 9 represent an incom : 
„2 bea het of Sittings than a similar — 0 
of Dissenting places of worship would cover, he 
wl Ag oles an entirely different set of 
| | in the census of 1851. Mr. Mann 
wed that in the ten pene between 1841 and 
1851 the Established Church had gained in the 


ge town districts 388,523 sittings, and in 
rest of the country 230.237, or 3 
y 0 


8,760 * The average 
the charches the 4 *. ae en 577 
Dec and in the latter 313; and since 
h just asserted that a disproportionate 


© had just e 
share of church building takes p — 2 large 
av capacity of new 
coeds $77 sittings,” it might 
supposed that our contem 
proceeded to multiply his 2,051 new 


would ha ' 

churches by the higher average capacity of 577 

Bl process, however, would have 
ven only 1,183,427, a number which, 

however erated in itself, would not have 

been spfficiently romantic for his urpose. He 


therefore takes refuge in the 618,760 increased 
sittings tabled between 1841 and 1851, a num- 
ber equal to an ay increase of 61,876 per 
annum; and multiplying these by 27 years, he 
observes that the growth of Church accommo- 
dation since 1861 must have been more than 
1,670,652,” which is the result thus obtained ; 
and he immediately continues: — In other 
the present number of Church sittings, 
ing to Mr, Mann himself, must be above 


7,000,000.” statement, ies in which 
are ours, y rises to the very highest attain- 
in But no; a 


igher altitude is reached in the next sentence, 
wherein he affirms his belief that it is very 
much larger indeed” / 

It is unnecessary to point out that Mr. Mann 
did and could Sak elon that the increase 


| from his tables had any reference to the | large 


Bat more than this: Mr. Mann him- 
En 
im any u 

caloulation of — in Church — ss 
hich even his own tables presen 


5 
een 1831 and 1841, — 1.197 to the 
ptely preceding eo > a 


— 


to | decade, it would de 


the two decades in question can be drawn from 
premises so confessedly unsubstantiel and un- 
certain. This becomes the more evident when 
we remember that the figures of Convocation 
claim but 718 new churches for the period 
between 1841 and 1851, which, according to 
the ascertained average of the census, would 
show an increase of only 270,686 sittings, in- 
stead of the 618,760 which actually appear in 
the tables. Indeed, to make the Convocaiion 
estimate fit in with the census returns for that 
necessary to allow 862 
sittings for each new church, or considerably 
more double their ascertained capacity 
This is reason why the Church Times, 
haying drawn a favourable inference from the 
Convocation estimates, immediately drops them 
and plays i with the more serviceable 
census returus But in face of their confessed 
imperfection and more than doubtful authority 
upon this point, any conclusions that our con- 
temporary, or any one else, may attempt to 
found upon the rate of progress in the Church, 
according to the last census, between 1841 and 
1851 are not worth a moment’s consideration, 
except from a romafitic point of view. 

Is there, then, any solid ground for estimatin 
the capacity of the 2,051 new churches claim 
by an exceptionally high average? We fail to 
find any such consideration that does not apply 
with almost equal force in other directions 
beside that of the Established Oburch. Doubt- 
less a disproportionate share of modern church 
building may have taken place in large towns; 
but if so, chapel building has likewise followed 
a similar course. Eren in large towns all 
church buildings are by no means large; and 
any one who has collected statistics of acoommo- 
dation for public worship must have learned by 
experience what a large number of claims are 
made on behalf of mission rooms and other 
temporary buildings, even in connection with 
the Ohurch of England. As to the charge 
in the Church Times, that ‘‘ Dissenting congre- 
— very often migrate, and a new meeting- 

ouse often means a mere substitute for an old 
ones, we should like to know how many 
chugches in large towns and elsewhere originate 
in iron temporary buildings. Yet the Church 
Times has the imaginativeness to assert that 
owing to the assumed migratory character of 
Dissenting places of worship—to multiply the 
Church and iene ting buildings respectively by 
their computed averages, ‘‘has the curious 
felicity of doubling the new Dissenting, and 
halving the new Church accommodation! 
Here, again, we find ourselves in the regions of 
% statistical romance.” 


Such careful statistical inquiries into religious 
accommodation as have been made in various 
localities since 1851, all D oa in one direction, 
and indicate that the Free Churches are out- 
stripping the Established Church in a progres- 
sive ratio. This was shown by Mr. Mabbs in a 
letter which appeared in our issue of Oct 30, 
1878, and need not be recapitulated here. But 
since then some further evidence has come to 
light, connected with the metropolis, in statistics 
gathered by the London Congregational Union. 
According to these returns the increase in the 
Ohurch of England provision from 1851 to 1878 
amounts to 172,055 sittings in twenty-seven 
years; and if to these we add the increase in 
112 large towns concerning which we published 
a second series of tabular statements in 1872-3, 


founded u special inquiries then ineti- 
tuted, we t some reliable indication of 
the progress of the Established Church in the 


town districts. The Church increase 
recorded amounted to 391,324 sittings in 1872, 
exclusive of the metropolis; and, calculated 

n the same lines, it would now amount to 
about 521,765 sittings. Including the metro- 
* as above, this would give a total inorease 
n large town districts of 693,820 sittings; and 
consi f the disproportionate share o 
increase claimed by our contemporary for the 
2 towns, the whole increase in the twenty- 
eight years, according to this estimate, might 
be y set down at something less than 
800,000. | 


In our issue af Jan. 1 Mr. Mabbs contended 
that until, by a general or official inquiry, the 
present average capacities of the places of 
worship belonging respectively to the various 
denominations could be accurately determined, 
the only safe and Ir plan would be to 
adhere to the standards of 1851 in all computa- 
tions. Taking, thus, the average of 377 sittings 
for the Established Church, and applying it 
the 2051 new churches claimed by Convocation, 


increase in England and Wales since 1851, 
an estimate that differs but little from the 
results elicited by the various local inquiries 
referred to. Adding to this the Church sittings 
in 1851, we have a grand total of 6,091,142 
eur 1879, or some 60,000 more than in 


the 
| Mr. bs’ estimate, founded upon the figures 


we have a total of 773,227 sittings as the whole | 


of Mr. Frederick Martin. But if to the latter 
estimate we add 146 churches, or 55,042 sittings, 
for the other two years since 1877, representin 
one-fifth part of the new buildings in a decade 
claimed by our contemporary, we shall have a 
grand total of 6,087,042, or within 4,100 sittings 
of the computation worked out upon the Conyo- 
cation estimate, ; 

But whilst we have thus felt it our duty to 
expose the flights of fancy in which our con- 
temporary has indulged himeelf, we have really 
no desire on any ground e minimise 
the accommodation provided by the Eetablished 
Ohurch. Much of the growth of late years has 
been altogether the result of voluntaryism 
within the Church ; and it has gone on in spite 
of, rather than as a consequence of, its being 
established. Such growth no true voluntary 
can undervalue or despise. Hence, if our 
contemporary really believes that the religious 
accommodation provided by the Established 
Church is more than the Church’s opponents 
will admit, why should he not join them in 
seeking from the Legislature an official statis- 
tical inquiry into the subject, similar to that of 
1851? This would put an end, whether on his 
own part or that of others, to performances in 
the direction of Statistical Romancing.’ 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON “ AGGRES. 
SIVE NONCONFORMITY.” 


The present number of the venerable quarterly 
organ of Toryism contains, besides one or two inci- 
dental attacks on Nonconformity in the Reflection 
of English Character in English Art,” and in Our 
Schools and Schoolmasters,” an article of more 
than thirty pages exclusively devoted to what is 
considered to be an exposure of the character and 
the aims of aggressive Nonconformity.” The 
writer begins by stating that if the opponents of 
the Established Church are to be believed, her 
days have long since been numbered. After a 
reference to the Reform agitations, the writer 
continues :— 

The disestablishment of the Irish Church awakened 
hopes and fears which had only so much more ground 
io reason, as injudicious friends and crafty foes tried to 
make out that the causes of the two Establishments 
were identical, and that the fall of the one inevitably 
involved that of the other, More recently a certain im- 

ulse has been given, and eagerly seized upon by 
‘ Liberationists,” in the contemptuous assurance of the 
Liberal leader of the House of Commons that, without 
having deeply studied the question, he did not object 
to disestablish the Church of Scotland, if by so doing he 
could further the interests of his party. Once more the 
advanced section of the Kadieals, the only political body 
identified with the assault upon the Church, assure 
themselves and the world that the extension of the 
county franchise will necessarily result in the election of 
a majority hostile to the Establishment, and will ensure 
the triumph of the latest form of Chartism, embodied 
in Free Chureh, Free Land, Free Education, and Free 
Labour. The failure of the past is to be atoned for by 
more complete organisation; and the main body of 
Liberationists, reinforced on either wing by a contingent 
of philosopbical Positivists, and by the Agricultural 
Labourers Union, is to march onward to victory under 
the control of the Birmingham Liberal Association. 
Such is the programme now put forth, with all the con- 
fidence of tone with which the experience of half a cen- 
tury has made us sufficiently familiar. Never was a 
party, in hunting phrase, more given to holloaing before 
they are out of the wood. The whole question, if we 
are to believe Liberationist tracts and orators, is 
settled. As a matter of argument it is threshed out, 
and waits only the declaration of the terms which the 
victorious enemies of the Church will graciously accord 
to her. Even these, as we sha 


ll see ently, are not 
withheld. pee 
It is next remarked that, in view of such a position, 
it is well to understand the actual position and 
strength of aggressive Nonconformity, to look at 
the present condition of the principal voluntary 
denominations, and to gauge the almost certain 
results to the country at large from the avowed aims 
of the Liberationists and the example of other lands. 
We are then told that :— 

Two startling paradoxes, to which we can only 
advert, meet us at the oucset. First, that those who 
would repudiate all so-called national endowment for 
religion snould have recently become converts to the 
necessity of e gigantic national endowment for educa- 
tion. ndly, that in the day when Ultramontanism 


invades every province of free thought and every func- 
tion of the State, men with any pretension pat tn ad 


manship should advance the r that the 
religion of a people should be! upon with indiffe- 
rence by its rulers. dee 

The forces arrayed against the Establishment are 
to some extent enumerated. They include the 
denominations, the periodical literature, and the 
„ democratic allies,” Then there is the Liberation 
movement :— 

All these, added te the living voice of a vast army of 
Dissenting ministers throughout the country, form a 
powerful propaganda, whose movements are marshalled 
and directed by the Liberation Society and its yarious 
agents, Life is kept up by local conferences, by visits 


from travelling and organising secretaries, and by 


frequent and stimulating communications from head- 
uarters in London. eetings are held in every 
irection, at which the forty paid agents of the Libera- 
tion Society deliver themselves of theif version of the 
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igin of Church of the injustice of an esta- 

b ment, and of the — advantages of volun- 

my placards posted up in our ulous 
towns inform the poorest passer-by of the exact income 
of each bishop on the bench, or give fanciful estimates 
of the annual value of Church property, with a pointed 
suggestion that it would be desirable plunder. Pam- 
phlets, tracts, leaflets, with catchpenny titles, are 
circulated by millions. 

A quotation on this head from the last report of 
the society in question is followed by a statement of 
its peouniary resources, of which, so far as they relate 
to the Special Fund,” it is remarked that it is 
evident that the mainspring of the whole movement 
arose from a handful of Bradford manufacturers 


and wool-combers,” The organisation of the society 
is next referred to :— 


It would, however, be delusive to regard the circula- 
tion of its anti-Church literature as the only result of the 
society's energies. Without entering minutely into its 
constitution, it is enough to say that its council of six 
hundred is so composed as to bring every district in 
England into communication with headquarters ; that 
annual meetings and triennial conferences serve to keep 
the flame alive and the members alert ; that a vigilant 
Parliamentary Committee watches the progress and 
dissects the details of every measure supposed to have 
any bearing mee Dissenting interests, and affords a 
centre from which all the machinery of petitions and 
public meetings is rapidly set in motion: in short, that 
the party enjoys all the advantages of perfect organisa- 
tion and of astute strategy, the result of long years of 
experience and pains. 


This is followed by a selection of extracts from the 
society's tracts and other publications — elegant 


extracts,” as the writer terms them, Of these it 
is said :— 

No need for us to characterise either the quotations 
themselves or the passages which we have printed in 
italics, every one of which asserts or suggests a calumny, 
whose bitterness is only equalled by its mondacity. 
These are not the h utterances of excited orators 
carried away by the enthusiasm of a public meeting ; 
they are the deliberate expressions of a great — * 
tion, issued with the avowed purpose of I the 
nation to strip the Church of a large part of the 
revenues she now enjoys, and gratuitously thrust by 
millions into the hands of men whose passions they are 
well calculated to inflame, and whose mental babits 


_ preclude their sifting the accuracy or weighing the 


evidence of such monstrous misstatements, 
After some more descriptive epithets, it is shown 
how capital is made out of Church abuses, and 
some charges made in connection with these in 
an article in the Zritish Quarterly Review on the 
Church in Wales are given as specimens. These 
are examined, and held to be open to exception. 

We now come, with the author, to the Practical 

ygestions’”’ respecting disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, which, it is held, afford ‘ample 
proof of the same bitter spirit of hostility, of 
which we have already set so many examples 
before our readers.” These are described, with 
quotations, in some detail, and are compared to 
the proposals of the Jacobins of the French Revo- 
lution and the Communists of our own day,” while 
the accuracy of the theory regarding the owner- 
ship of Church property upon which they are 
based, is also denied, and the injustice of confiscating 
modern endowments emphatically dwelt upon. 

The so-called sentimental grievance” is next 
discussed, illuatrated by quetations from Mr. Dale, 
Mr. Rogers, and other sources. It is replied :— 


It seems idle to urge upon minds so constituted, that 
the disestablishment of the Church would not improve 
their social position, It is hopeless to argue with them 
that social status is embraced in the category of im- 
perfect rights which cannot be enforced, and depends 
upon a combination of elements which are quite inde- 
pendent of legislation. The average tone and temper 
of a class ; its position relatively to the other sections 
of the community in education, birth, and affluence ; 
its mean ific gravity of ability, energy, and self- 
sacrifice ; powers of geniality and intuition, which 
enable it to maintain its convictions without causin 
needless offence ; such are some of the elements whic 
determine the social standing of any body of men, and 
which no Act of Parliament can touch. So long as a 
substantial proportion of Dissen ministers are men 
of inferior education and of intolerably dependent posi- 
tion, so long will their dead weight hel "ho drag — 
their colleagues in the social scale. So long as the 


English episcopate consists of men of the highest 


Christian culture, and is maintained, whether by 


ancient endowment or modern munificence, in a ti 
of independence, so long will their pomited 


lal 
Add to this, that no Act of disestablishme 


nent co 
ab te the prestige of centuries, and it will 
that the in N E 


uality complained of {s inevitabl 
the nature o +s Ag . — 


The position taken by the Ritualists in regard to 
the freedom of the Church suggests some remarks 
to the writer, who considers that few things can be 
more astounding than the recklessness with which 
disestablishment is advocated by some Churchmen 
as a remedy for the real or imaginary grievances 
under which the Church is labouring, without due 
consideration of the probable consequences.” To 
illustrate these, certain Nonconformist statistics are 
given, having reference to churches without mini- 


— ae which is open to all the clergy, contribute 
tly and indirectly to raise their soc i 


sters, and ministers without churches, concerning 


which it is said :— 
Nor do the figures furnish leas remarkable evidence, 


_— 


if we had space for a ae, analysis, of the painful 
restlessness which causes such numerous and constant 
removals of ministers from their posts. Many men, 
doubtless, there ate in there and other voluntar 
churches, whose names would do honour to any reli- 
— community, and whose personal piety and worth 

ave won and retain for them a lasting hold over the 
flocks committed to their charge; but despite such 
brilliant exceptions there must be something faulty in 
the system which results in dissatisfaction so widespread, 
and which produces euch disastrous consequences. We 
indulge in no unkind reflections upon the utterly inade- 
quate stipends of their ministers, which has formed the 
subject of so rag Saye oad complaints and of 80 mony 
energetic efforts, We grieve for the sad necessity whic 
compels the voluntary bodies almost without exception 
to shorten the term of preparation for the ministry, and 
to hand over the spiritual instruction of their people to 
beardless boys. It is the system and not the individuals 
that we blame, But in the face of such facts, it seems 
to us little short of madness on the part of any who 
care for the maintenance of Christian truth, to propose 
that we should secularise our existing Church endow- 
ments, and cast the entire body of Christian teachers 
upon resources which experience shows to be so untrust- 
worthy. We had rather a thousandfold hand over our 
endowments entire to other religious bodies for the 
support of Gospel teaching, than cry with the Libera- 
tionists Let them be neither mine, nor thine, but 
divide them.” 


endowments” is illustrated by one or two quota- 
tiens from Nonconformist journals, and it is then 
concladed that by the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England, on the basis 
proposed by the Liberationists, the Legislature 
would imperil the Christian instruction of the 


entire rural population of the country.” Some 


quotations | from the Labourers’ Chronicle regarding 


the land question follow, in order to prove that 
the members of the Union have grasped with 


eagerness the lessons taught them by the latest 
exponents of Liberationism.“ 


In view of all this, what is to be done? 
according to the Quarterly Review :— 

We pass over the peril to all other existing insti- 
tutions involved in tearing away from its connection 
with the national life a church whose roots run so 
widely and so deeply. Weare not careful to enter into 
these matters, because we are firmly persuaded that 
the day is far distant indeed, in which the h of 
Aggressive Nonconformity will be realised. But in the 
face of an attack so widespread and so well sustained 
it is imperative that Churchmen should not disregard 
the plain dictates of reason and of common sense, and 
that organised a on should be met by combined 
defence. The Church Defence Institution suppiies the 
needed centre around which Churchmen of every grade 
of thought can gather, and it is not without a sense 
of shame we record that its income is as yet sadly in- 
adequate to the work it aims at accomplishing, and 
which, as far as its means allow, it admirably fulfils. 
These are not days when judgment on important insti- 
tutions can be permitted to go by default, and, 
wherever the agents or the publications of the Libera- 
tion Society are found to 
Church Defence Institution in reply should be heard 
without delay. It is perhaps not uliar to contro- 
versial Aggressive Nonconfurmity, that it commorly 
assumes in argument the whole point at issue; but 
such questions as: Why do not Churchmen support 
their own ministers, us Dissenters do? or, Why cannot 
the Church at home get on without endowments as it 
does in the colonies? are seen to be impertinent in 
every sense when it is pointed out that Dissenting 
ministers are not duly supported by their own people; 
that the Colonial Church is not universally without 
endowment ; and that a colonial preiate, the large- 
hearted Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales, surely 
no mean judge of its necessities, has just endowed his 
diocese with a bequest of a quarter of a million sterling. 
In short, every available means should be employed 
for forming and directing public opinion aright upon 
this question, a task which we think lay Churchmen 
should specially undertake, and one whose performance 
| will come with better grace from them, 


Notwithstanding the distance of the day above 
referred to, it is considered that it is no time to 
palter or speak with bated breath, as though the 
day of disestablishment were unavoidable.” 

A few words concerning ‘‘ the remarkable change 
in the internal condition and relative positions of 
the Church and Nonconformity ” close this article. 
It is considered that the old race uf Dissent 
ministers, men of undoubted learning, unaff 

iety, and courteous manner. . is rapidly 
2 extinct, and now— 

As a religious organisation it is played out, but it 
remains as the % Rump of the Liberal party, and the 
satellite of Mr. G ne. Is this the y at whose 
bidding we shall disestablish and disendow the Church 
which is yearly rising to a loftier sense of its n- 


sibilities, and making more self-denying efforts to fulfil 
them? Above all, he will have to detail the ori 


This, 


growth, and, we would fain hope, the nal 
extinction of an agitation, which, starting on a 
professedly Christian basis, early displayed in the 


virulence of its chief agents by what manner 
of spirit it was animated, and which, driven onwards 
by the exigencies of its position and the logical sequence 
its own principles, has been eventually compelled to 
court the alliance and assistance of infidel and anti - 
Christian orators. But further investigation will fur- 
nish a key to the enigma, and he will understand that 
the religious element in the movement was extremely 
small, and that it was but one form of the great demo- 
cratic agitation, which, guided by a true instinct, sought 
in England, as it has done elsewhere, to overthrow the 
Church before levelling the other powers of the State. 


We have commented upon this article elsewhere. 


DayLicut m Orvices.—Chappuis’ Reflestors,—60, Fleet | 


The widespread injury caused by the want of | 


penetrate, the voice of the 
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Auriferous u 


To recti 


Mechanical majorities 
All op 


Unenvied on his brow 


Say, 
Has love of power usu 


Nay, rather lurks thy 
And dr 


. 
our ru 


Duty shall 


Till England penitent, 
And the — pouples 


home. 
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ohanged 
Till all Imperial instincts ” 
ty ve the nation’s surer guide ; 
Till“ British interests are distinctly seen 
Truth, Honour, J A Liberty, 


A garter and a glittering coronet 
Are not enough, it seems, to pay the debt 
Britannia owes to him who rales the land, 
In these dark days, with a 
E’en Californian gold by Britons ht 

(A jewelled casket, elegantly wrought 

Is not enough. Give l give!” is still the cry ; 
Penny subscriptions shall the means supply 

An artificial laurel wreath to twine, 

n his brow to shine. 

Transmuted y the wizard’s art, behold 
The poor man’s copper turn to leafy gold ! 
Competing cities each one leaf must bring 

To show how universal is the thing. 

Meanwhile, decreasing trade, increasing debt, 
Follow the footsteps of the Jingoes’ Pet, 

And widespread want at home and war abroad 
Serve to intensify the heavy load. 

What matter, since he sees his pathway clear 

” a well-defined frontier 

1 r his neighbour’s landmark,” while the 


Of slaughtered Afghans cries aloud to God? 7 


deride 


the gift 


THE PROPOSED LAUREL CROWN FOR 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


[The following lines were suggested by the pro- 
posed working-men’s tribute to the Premier in 
recognition of his policy, viz., a laurel crown in 
gold, of which each town is to contribute one leaf, 
and’ the subscription to which is to be limited to 


despotic hand; 


ition—power is on their side ; 

And thus Imperial instincts ” have their way, 
The nation’s duty—simply to obey. 

If, for such deeds, a golden wre 


they twine, 
y shine. 


0 land, once heroic, earnest, bold, 
thy Freedom-loving heart grown cold ? 


thy sense of t 


Does Justice count for nothing in thy y sight 
Is Truth forgotten? and is Honour 

Hast thou a name to live, and yet art dead— 
Dead even to the very sense of shame 

That now thou bear’st a self-dishonoured name ? 
Rouse thee, my country, ere it be too late 
Danger is near, the foe is at 


th 
citadel within 


age thee down by luring thee to ain. 


O ye who love your country ! rise and do, 
Our God can save by many or by few ; 
With Him is no constraint, and 
Effort and prayer united mean success. 
E’en Heaven-born Charity commands your voice, 
Not in iniquity doth she rejoice, 
But in the Truth ; therefore arise, 
„there is no room for doubt, 


but “ until your 
cry * ri your ory 


e will bless ; 


out 


yi 
wn 


to mean— 


ids o cease 
bail the refgn of Peace. 


Then Garter, Coronet, Wreath, Casket—all 
This outside glitter shall decline and fall 

To its own level, and our England rise 

True to her instincts. Freed from falsehood’s 


se, 

Britennia’s self once more the world shall know, 
The friend of the oppressed, the tyrant’ 
And once more Britons, wheresoe’er r 
Find her admired abroad, know her ved at 


s foe, 


E. B. P. 


of Vienna. 

marked Ita 

in style, ve 
PETER’s 


the bish 


sogardli 


CLERICAL 


speaks for itself: 


ouse, 


the statement. 
is untrue, 


Faithfully yours, 


I must admit that 


Rev. D. J. hite. 


I shall be gl 

Should it be correct. 

rised at my declining to accept of any further assistance 

3 you as Sunday-school teachers. But I may hope 

to hear that the charge against te 
(Signed 


eee Funde “achool. a fai 


(Signed) 


TRE Young Mortara, whose abduction from 
his Jewish parents at Rome made such a sensation 
in 1860, has been preaching in the Catholic church 
He is déscribed by an unfriendly 
as ‘‘a pang man of rather forei 


features, with a 


accent, incorrect and embarrassed 
wandering, and scarcely intelligible,” 
ce.—According to the Italie, the 
serious decrease in Peter’s pence is attributed by 
of France and other countries to the 
Antonelli litigation and the fear that other scandals 
may exist among the Vatican functionaries, . 
version is that people rebuked by the priests for 
ply that the Pope and the Cardinals 
must retrench their expenditure, as they themselves 
are forced to do in these hard times. 
Bigotry.—The Leicester M 
publishes the following correspondence, w 


The Vicarage, West Butterwick, Deo, A, 1878, 
DEAR Miss HIRD,—I have been told that "you and 
our sister bave recently attended a Dissentin 
4 I am reluctant to a — — ** 
f arishioners w proof of the truth o 
K to hear that the report 
you will not be sur- 


ead again 


is unfounded. 
D. J, WHITE, 


: by Butterwick, 4, 978. 
Dax Sn, —In our letter o inst., 
5 2 2 7 — and I have recently 


attended service at a Wesleyan o , and we have no 
reason to et doing so. We spare you the 
services as in the 


y Hm, 
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Titerature. 


BARONESS BUNSEN.* 


The Baroness Bunsen was a lady of great 
elevation and refinement of character, deeply 
ious while truly liberal-minded, and of pene- 


ing and acute intellect. The of her 
inner would have been in i richly 


; for, h it cannot be said that 
she was any great crises such as 
ive special interest to many religious 
a she was intent on self-culture in 
all „and always, as the Chinese sage 80 
imperatively directed, wi to gi 
benefit and rest to others. She was truly reli- 
i 88 recluse ; 14 * em 
y repugnan er. Lon 
as she had li in Italy, and much as she — 
associated with oultivated Catholica, the romance 
of Oatholicism had no attraction for her. She 
remained totally uninflaenced by ite traditions 
and ceremonies : maintaining in to it, 


in Baroness Bunsen a wonderful grasp and 
for a iating the causes of the 


influence of the old-fashioned Evan- 
i of the school of Venn (to whom she 
with the hic urbanity and 
of the followers of Mr. Maurice and 


Dr. Arnold, of by, to whom she fre- 
— refers also. many women who 
ve to reinforce example by Obristian senti- 


ment, she was able to great religious 
questions from a historioet’ and critical — 
—1 Wo can thus readily believe that her hus- 
nd, A- r — = te — in 
History,” not only received such sympathy as 
a wife may be expected to give, but such sug- 
n and critical sid * wives would 

ve been able to offer. Along with all this, 
we find the utmost simplicity, the fullest 
domesticity. While the biography at all points 
opens out lines of connection with the highest 
circles of society, the chief interest on which all 


turns being the domestic one. From this the 
true and 
value 


reese Seinen, oe Sek the 
e of work is in no way limited or 
a a ee 
6 Ca Cl 9 Wide m- 
thy, the discernment, the 2 or 
piety, all take a colour from this, and 
render book precisely such as is likely to 
xercise, as it deserves to exercise, a very wide 
influence. 


death of Mrs. Delan 
wa 


ey—whose name is 80 
nown in connection with the Court of 
George the Third and Queen Oharlotte— was 
t event in the life of a niece of hers, 
the daughter of Mr. Port, of Ilam, 
in „ The girl had lived with Mrs. 
Delaney from her seventh year, owing to her 


father’s extravagance, and had been on familiar 
terms with the royal children, getting drawing 

leseons r them. When Mrs. 
died, Miss Port was in her seventeenth year, 
taken in charge by an uncle, Mr. 
i 8A (as was 
s . Waddington, 
property. The second child 
Aren 
unsen, a was in 

er childhood 


1 of intellect and character, 
i ing the best means to develop 
Darin stay in Edinburgh in 
ae enjoyed the society 

Alison, Mr. Jeffrey, 
addington declaring that 
ussell is the only English young 

Edinburgh.” 


The Life and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bun 
sen. S n In two vols, (Daldy, 


* 


schemes of authorship which he had even then 
marked out for himself. One of his first intro- 


ductions was to the Waddingtons; but thouzh 
his self-control and reserve were such 
of the family 


that none 
it, he soon had to 
was a little 


had taken. He appealed to Niebuhr, who said 
that if he had a daughter he should have no 
fear of trusting her to Bunsen. He was ac- 
cordingly married to Miss Frances Waddington 
in July, 1817, and from this point the ample 
array of her letters not only reveal the mind 
and feeling of Madame Bunsen, but also throw 
not a little light on Bunsen’s life and works, even 
after the full and elaborate memoir which his 
widow gave to the world. After this, whether 
in Rome, in England, or in Berlin—whether 
with her husband or temporarily separated 
from him—we are called to contemplate a pic- 
ture of wifely and maternal devotion, combine i 
with wide sympathies and elevated aims, such 
as we only too seldom have record of. It was 
a life singularly calm and undisturbed by any 
alien influence—the only thing that breaks in as 
a kind of disturbing element being the presence 
of Bunsen’s sister, Christiane, in their house at 
Rome, when, to the disappointment and regret 
of all, she soon showed herself discontented and 
unsympathetic, a burden and a disturber, 
instead of an aid and support. Bunsen had 
generously supported her, and at a crisis had 
thus endeavoured to provide her a home, but 
he had good reason to regret lifting her into cir- 
cumstances that were new and strange to her. 
Most readers are aware that Bunsen, after some 
diplomatic service under the Prussian Crown, 
was appointed Prussian Minister in London, 
where he was warmly welcomed by the most 
— — persons; and that he was subse- 

uently raised to the Prussian Chamber of Peers 

r bis services. It will, perhaps, be our best 
plan in the space that remains to us to present 
some characteristic specimens of Baroness 
Bunsen's way of thinking, and of presenting 
her ideas to her correspondents, who besides her 
husband, her children, and her own relatives, 
embraced many of the most illustrious persons 
of the time—for she had — 1 gift 
of attracting to her whatever was best and 
noblest. Here, for instance, is her very incisive 
sketch of young Connop Thirlwall, fresh from 
the University, and full of honours, but some 
of the touches would just as well have 
characterised the old and somewhat coldly 
judicial Bishop of St. David's: 

He comes at eight o’clock, and never stirs to go away 
till everybody else has wished good-night, often at 
almost twelve o clock. It is impossible for anyone to 
behave more like a man of sense and a gentleman than 
he has always done—ready and eager to converse with 
anybody that is at leisure to to him, but never 
loo fidgety when by necessity left to himslf ; always 
seemed animated and attentive, whether listening to 
music, or trying to make out what people say in German, 
or looking at one of Goethe’s songs in the book while it 
is sung ; and so there are a great many reasons for our 
being very much pleased with Mr. Thirlwall, yet I rather 
su him of very cold, and very dry—and 
al h he seeks, and seeks with general success, to 
a lly eve thing. and in every possible way 
——— * 

u an n er n 
explained, and that — be reduced to a system. I 
was led to this by some most extraordinary questions 
that he asked Charles about Faust (which he bad 


borrowed of us, and which he greatly admired never- 
theless, n 


whic 
as a such)—and also by his great fondness for the 


stuff, to my sad 
ble than the soutente of tha 
th section of the second part 
of an intended poem I 
once attem 


* a note, 
ty of reading the author's prose essays on his own poems, 
in order to be enabled to relish che latter. 

In her own delicate and half-humorous way 
Madame Bunsen thus records an incident con- 
nected with one of the Papal Oonclaves during 
their residence in Rome, and gives some gossip 
in connection with it :— 

The votes of the cardinals are collected twice every 
day, and within a few days after their entrance they 
were disturbed in this operation by the discovery of a 
profane spectator, namely, of an owl, which had 
entered through the chapel. With much trouble and 
exertion the cardinals contrived to drive the bird of 
wisdom from their assembly ; but not without 
to the of the chapel window, to repair which 
damage matter of much consultation. Should 
it be done in broad daylight, it was feared man 
qoange su tions as to cause might ensue, and 
that it w as if the cardinals had quarrelled 
and thrown i at each others heads; 
— 9 — ent to issue orders to their 
eminences’ plum glazier to proceed with ladder 


anes. One piece of policy, however, was forgotten, 
hat of giving notice N the sentinels who, as it 
happened, were not asleep when the Work commenced, 
— suspecting that incendiaries were coming to destro 
the whole Conclave, were upon the 2 (as it is said, 
but that is certainly a calumny, the Papal muskets 
never being raised for murderous purposes) of firing 


upon the workmen, when the matter was explained to 


them. I give the story as one of those current in 
Rome, but cannot vouch for its accuracy any further 
than the circumstances of the operation by midnight. 
One of the jokes to which the story has given rise is 
truly Italian that the owl must have been lo spirito 
to mascherato,” 


Earlier associations made the Baroness an 
admirer of Sir Walter Scott, but she was not 
blind to his defects either au an artist or as a 
man; and thus she records her impressions :— 


We saw a great deal of Sir Walter Scott the first 
week of his being here, and he once dined with us: 
the first time of seeing him was quite a shock to me, 
for though I had been told how iofirm he was become, 
I was not prepared for his difficulty in speaking. But 
though his articulation is gone, his conversation is 
much the same sort as formerly, and his expression of 
goodness and benevolence really venerab e, in the 
midst of physical decay. He is very weak in body, 
and I am afraid not well managed by his daughter, 
who is nervously anxious about him, but does not 
influence him. Iam sure they ought not to have kept 
him so long in the south, for heat cannot be good for 
him. I fear he will not live — 1 

Walter Scott was, in a melancholy manner, the man of 
his own tine -a time in which men made use of their 
powers, and gifts, and qualities, to produce effect, 
attain an end, among their contemporaries, in short 
made a gambling’ speculation with their talents, instead 
of aiming after an ideal standard, and seeking to satis! 
their own conceptions of excellence. Walter Scott did 
not like his own writings, in particular his own poetry, 
but he wrote with spirit, as an actor performs a part 
in which his own feelings have no share, enjoying the 


sympathy and . of the public, and af 
reckoning upon the sympathy and ap jause as a ground 
of speculation to help him out of the pecu diffi- 
culties into which he had unnecessarily fallen, Yet his 


was a fine mind, and his letters, which express his 
feelings and affections, have an indescribable c = 
I have profited by one of your injunctions in letting 
ip get me the Heart of Midlothian.” Reading 
it has done good, first, by taking off the edge of a 
curiosity to read the many later and unknown works of 
Sir Walter Scott, based on the merits of the few earlier 
ones known to me. I now know him as a book maker, 
as which I never knew him before. It is a proof to 
me of the present idle taste of the multitude that so 
many people have told me this was the very best of the 
novels! ‘To my feelings it is the very worst I have ever 
read—without one merit to redeem it, except being 
founded on a fact in real life, more affecting and more 
admirable in its real circumstances than in bis working 
out. It is remplissage from first to last, mostly or 
entirely unreadable, but from curiosity; and I am sure 
the public only like it because they want goat's flesh 
and asafetida sauce to stimulate their pallid appetite. 
There is advantage taken in this work of every circum- 


stance of natural interest to harrow up the reader's 


feelings—instead of sparing them with the good taste 
of“ e Then the improbabilities are not to 
be swaliowed—the contrivances clumsy and common- 


place beyond conception, 


As to the tendencies and aims of certain 
Rationalistic writers, she thus disposes of them 
in a letter to her son :— 


As to Christianity, these writers seek not, care not, 
to endeavour to imbibe its living spirit ; they are satis- 
fied to reject: it altogether as though the barrier walls 
which men have built up in the form of 4 11 
whether Romanist or Rationalist, were the reality itself, 
instead of that which obscures and conceals it. What 
is to help the civilised world, beginning with each in- 
dividual in it, except renouncing the leaden 1 
and marble reservoirs, and persisting to drink of the 
water of life at its ever fresh spring, rejecting the de- 
ro more or less foul, with which successive ages 

ave contaminated it. O, my dear Theodore, let us be 
thankful that though your dear, blessed father is, and 
must be, set up as a sign to be spoken against, yet was 
the principal object of his lite ih a degree 
attained ; he has placed the genuine Bible before his 
own nation, and be bas directed those who will hear 
and mark to gf — it with love and reverence, and 
receive from it in humility God made visible in Christ, 
18 ae by the Holy Spirit in all hearts who desire 

m 


Here is Madame Bunsen’s judgment on one 
point made prominent in . Oarlyle’s 
‘* Frederick the Great ” :— 


Carlyle’s Frederick II. occupies my 2288 as ever. 
That is a most extraordinary, and as painful as strange 
NN. 
ce © priva an 
for this end his mind was to a course of poison- 
ing his own eldest son, his wife, and daughter. 
aif the multiplied atrocities of the House of Austria, 
this family tragedy is one of the most 
execrable ! —.— deceit, and flattery, paid artisans 
of evil—it is sickening to contemplate! I suppose this 
history is the first that states the whole case, and all 
the operating causes. A sad picture it is of human 
nature, that the King should have found everywhere 
willing spies and informants, ready to practise upon the 
unhappy Crown Prince as expected, for whom there was 
no above, no right and wrong, no compunctious 
visitings—nothing but an absolute monarch, and the 
habit of fear. . 


This is how she records her fear of bad results, 
socially and morally, from the successes of the 
Germans in the Franco-German war. Though 
these fears were not realised to the full, 


JI passage shows her discernment and penetration 


into historical causes :— 


and lantern at dead of night to replace the broken 
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e German nation when once the great foe is laid low, 
— rendered impotent. I read the other day the break- 
ing-down of Roman virtue and moral consciousness took 
place directly after the great triumph of the Punic 
wars: then was that beginning of evil of the reign of 
self, unsubservient to the moral law, which reached 
such an awful height under the Empire. Against such 
horrors being reproduced in the world, Christanity 
might be the enitdote, but how has Christianity been 
undermined on one side, and stiffened into a form of 
words or deeds on the other! 01 that thou 
wouldest rend the heavens, and come down!” is one ever 
ready with Jeremiah to exclaim. 


The Baroness can tell a lively anecdote well) 
too, as this relative to Ernest Platner, the 
painter, who had taken to that profession to 
please his father, as his father, who wished to 
be an artist, had been forced to become a 
professor, will attest :— 


Platner executed a cartoon of Hagar and Ishmael |. 


represented at the two opposite ends of a vast canvas, 
thespace between being intended for tlie stone's throw 
The German artists in Rome had agreed that when 
any of their society finished a work, the rest should see 
it and give a candid opinion of it. Cornelius expressed 
his opinion of the cartoon of Platner by leaping straight 
through the canvas, and saying, Now, if you will join 
the two ends there may be some composition.” The 
obligatory system of education in the Platner family 
was carried on into the third generation, in which a 
young man whose natural tendencies were all towards 
the life of an artist, was compelled to classical studies. 

Mr. Hare has done his work well—with care, 
taste, and the mingled reserve and admiration 
of the subject which best befit the biographer. 
He has had an ample store of letters, and he 
has evidently exercised prudence and tact in the 
selection. At all events, the portrait seems to 
us to stand out clear and defined from whatever 
point you may view it. As daughter, as wife, as 
mother, and as friend and correspondent, he 
has made his heroine equally attractive. Some- 
times we cannot help fancying that he is some- 
what too intent on points of ore and 
inter-relationship of families; but then for 
some readers these may be profoundly in- 
teresting. Only for ourselves we confess it is 
distracting to be called off by a slight reference 
to some person in the middle of a very in- 
teresting letter, to a footnote informing us of 
some distant cousinship or remote marriage 
connection; and we think Mr. Hare’s intro- 
ductory chapters would have been more readily 
intelligible to the bulk of readers if he had not 
aimed at exhibiting so fully all the ramifications 
of the Port and Waddington families through so 
many generations. But, in spite of such little 
drawbacks, the book remains one of the most 
admirable additions to English biography, 
clearly showing what could be achieved of 
influence and beneficial helpfulness by English 
women of education and culture through appli- 
cation of the simple principle of ‘‘doing well 
what lies nearest at band,” whether in the 
management of the household, the considerate 
and untiring aid of her husband in all his con- 
cerns, or in the Christian rearing of children; all 
wider interests only being the more fully 
appreciated through this faithful self-con- 
secration. 


‘* ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— 
SHELLEY.” * 


The character of Shelley has such a pathetic 
charm that his life, even if ordinarily well 
written, must always be read with interest. 
But Mr. Symonds is not an ordinary writer, 
and we should pity the man who, taking up the 
little volume before us, should be able to lay it 
down again unread. It is a biography and a 
review—the former artistically grouping such 
incidents of the poet’s outward life as indicate 
his character or help to shape it; the latter a 
sympathetic exposition of the beauty and mean- 
ing of his work. A short account of the manner 
in which these aims have been reached by Mr. 
Symonds, and as often as possible in his own 
5 will be the best commendation of his 


Percy aoe Shelley was born August 4, 
1792, of a ily of good position, comfortable 
circumstances, ordi intellect, and narrow 
8 Into this highly-respectable circle 

future post, by some mistake of Nature, 
floundered an ugly duckling as he 
was; and became, we fear, the cause of 
much noon! aggre to his 1 who 
could scarcel expected discern the 
swanlike * of their embarrassing 
offspring. But if, ss Mr. Symonds seems to 
think, some share of sympathy should be spared 
for the Pharisaic r, we must leave 
those to afford it who are more alive to his dis- 


comfort than to the claims of his son upon his 


care. All our 17 we confess, is agent 
upon the spiritual-minded boy, who might have 


t spared much suffering and some wrong 
if, at the tender age when Heaven in our 
mother has given us an angel for our worship, 
and in our father a hero for our example, he 


- 


English Men of Letters, Edited by Jon MogLEr. 
Shelley, By J, A, SYMONDS. (Macmillan and Co.) 


had had the gentle guidance and the generous 


sympathy of * parents. 


The story of the poet's boyhood is just what 
we should have expected it to be, and is full of 
charm. He was a singularly beautiful child, 
endowed with that heavenly grace that is not 
seldom seen in young children, and which seems 
like a transparent medium for the revelation of 
an unearthly spirit. His eyes had usually a 
dreamy far-off look, but they could on occasion 
gleam with excitement, or burn with indigna- 
tion. His voice is described as being discordant 
and harsh, but we may well believe it was the 
broken sound of suppressed emotion which 
made it so, for we later on that it could\be 
modulated to perfect music in the reading o 
poetry. : 

The picture of the schoolboy bears an unmis- 
takable likeness to the future poet and philan- 
thropist. His passion for reading and dreaming ; 
his impatient speed in study combined with the 

eatest indifference t) mere detail- knowledge; 

is scorching hatred of anything approaching to 
tyranny and injustice, often manifesting itself 
in insubordination to rule; his ardent friend- 
ships, yet the loneliness of his boyish soul—all 
foretell the Shelley whom we know, and are here 
told with all the charm of sympathy. Like 
most men of genius Shelley had a wonderful 
memory; for genius does not consist, as has 
been eaid, in the capacity for application—many 
a dullard has excelled in that—it lies rather in 
the capacity of receiving 14 intensely, 
aud it is in proportion to the intensity of its 
hold on the mind that an impression endures. It 
was at school that Shelley’s Atheistic tendencies 
first showed themselves; though the epithet isan 
inapproriate one—for he was no Atheist, but an 
iconoclast, who in his zeal for the destruction of 
deadly prejudices, did not always stay to dis- 
tinguish between them and beneficent customs. 
He himself said he used the word Atheism ‘‘ to 
express his horror of superstition; he took it 
up as a knight took up a gauntlet, in defiance 
of injustice.” It was at Eton, too, that Shelley’s 
first published work appeared ; this was a novel, 
the only remarkable fact about it being that he 
actually made forty pounds by it. In 1810 he 
went to Oxford, and here we have the testi - 
mony of his most intimate friends as to the moral 
beauty of his mind; to the instinctive repulsion 
of his nature from everything common or 
vulgar, to his glowing passion for goodness, 
that made of virtue rather a necessary atmo- 
sphere than an aim towards whichhe consciouely 
strove. 

Love was the root and basis of his vature; this love 
first developed as domestic affection, next as friend- 
ship, then as a youth's passion, now began to shine 
with steady lustre as an all-embracing devotion to his 
fellow men, 

It must be conceded, however, that Shelley’s 
mind wanted balance, and that his eccentricity 
bordered on madness. ‘‘Such a nature as 
Shelley’s, through its far greater susceptibility 
than is common even with artistic tempera- 
ments, was debarred in moments of high 
stirring emotion from observing the ordinary 
distinction of subject and object.” In con- 
eidering his iconoclastic fervour, we must 
remember that ‘‘ the spirit of the French Re- 
volution, uncompromising, shattering, eager to 
build in a day the structure which long cen- 
turies of growth must fashion, was still fresh 


upon him. We who have survived the enthu- 


siasm of that epoch, who are exhausted 
with its passions, and who have suffered 
from its reactive impulses, can scarcely 
— 42 — the vivid faith and young- 
eyed joy of aspiration which sustained 
Shelley in his flight towards the region of im- 
possible ideals.” And here we would stop a 
moment to mourn his untimely death, for life 
and sorrow were surely teaching him the wise 
lessons of patience—tolerance even towards 
intolerance; and though his first fresh youth 
was scarce past when he sank in his wa 
grave, yet he was surely attaining that height of 
calm from which even crime and misery are seen 
to be factors in the regeneration of mankind. 

He had kicked against the altar of justice as esta- 
blished amid the daily sanctities of human life; and 
now he had to bear the penalty. The conventions he 
despised and treated like the dust beneath his feet, 
were found in this most cruel crisis to be a rock on 
which his very heart was broken. From this rude trial 
of his moral nature he arose a strunger being; and if 
longer life had been granted him, he would undoubtedly 
have presented the ennobling spectacle of one who has 
been lessoned by his own audacity, and by its bitter 
fruits, into harmony with the immutable laws which he 
was ever seeking to obey. 

The difficult subject of Shelley’s marriages 
Mr. Symonds treats with tact and delicacy. 
His idealism, his enthusiasm, his intense spiri- 
tuality, and his passionate goodness, made him 
seem to have been born to be beloved of women, 
but scarcely could he have been considered a 
good husband. In his second wife, indeed, he 
found the intellectual sympathy and some of the 


maternal qualities so necessary in the wife of a 
poet ; but his heart was perhaps too wide and 


too open for the limited, if holy, circle of domestic 
happiness, which too often shuts worlds of 
misery without to 9 a little hoard of happi- 
ness within, which a Garden of Eden may be, 
but oftentimes a garden enclosed by wastes of 
desolate wilderness. His very idealism was 
unfavourable to family life. He so worshipped 
womanhood, and was so much in love with love, 
as it were, that scarcely could a woman have 
contented him. He says himself: —“ 1 think 
one is always in love with something or other; 
the error, and I confess it is not easy for spirits 
cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in 
seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what 
is perhapseternal.” But we prefer to leave the 
* subject of Shelley’s separation from his 
ret wife, as Mr. Symonds does, to the future. 
Such (he says) is my belief in the essential goodness 


of his character, after allowing, as we must do, for the 


operation of his peculiar principles upon his condu 
that I for my om part a Willing. to suspend — 
udgment till the time arrives for his vindication. The 

| guage used by Lady Shelley and Mr. Garnett justifies 
us in expecting that that vindication will be as startling 
as complete. 

Of Shelley’s poems, Mr. Symonds wisel 
abstains from attempting an analysis in this 
little volume. Not only want of space, but the 
character of the poems, would have made an 
such attempt unsuccessful. Shelley’s life ont 
poetry, he tells us, are indissolubly connected. 
„His life, therefore,” remarks our author, has 
to be told in order that his life-work may be 
rightly valued; for, great as that was, he the 
man, was somehow greater; and noble as it 
truly is, the memory of himself is nobler.” 


“THE CLASSIC PREACHERS OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH.” (Second Series.)“ 


It is inevitable that many subjects treated 
by varied hands should be treated with varied, 
and in some respects, unequal ability. This is 
more conspicuous in the present series of 
addresses than it was in the former series. The 
lecturers have been chosen, no doubt, with 
regard to a certain ability and a supposed fit- 
ness, “ but judgment as to the latter has been 
mistaken. In the six lectures included in this 
volume there are only two of conspicuous merit 
— Jeremy Taylor,“ by Oanon Barry, and 
‘¢ Tilloteon, by . Humphry. The 
others are Bull,“ by Mr. Warburton, which 
may take rank as third in merit; Horaley,“ 
by the Bishop of Ely, Which is the worst; 


Sanderson, by the Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe; and Andrewes, by Nur. Nortb. 
of Jeremy Taylor, 


xcepting in the case 
who is styled by old and well-earned repute, the 
% English Chrysostom,” the descri 3 ig- 
or the 


nations of the others seem to us 


was the distinguishing characteristic of each— 
richness, wealth—richness and wealth of 


thought, of language, of imagination. The 
comparison never went farther, and cannot, 
with judgment, be pushed farther. Bull, again, 
was anything but what is commonly understood 
by a Primitive preacher.” He had the least 
of all resemblance to one. He dealt, it is true, 
with subjects relating to the Primitive Church, 
but in the most unprimitive of all styles, 
certainly with the most conspicuous absence of 
simplicity. Nor was Horsley’s characteristic 
‘‘ scholarly,” nor Andrewes’ ‘ catholic.” 
Sanderson, however, is described with suf- 
ficient accuracy as ‘‘ judicious,” and Tillotson 
with happy accuracy as practical.“ 

Of the preachers, it may be said that all of 
them were great men. Bull laid the foundation 
of Episcopalian Church defence—upon which 
the clergy have ever since relied without, we 
may add, aay ae that subject for 
themselves. His learning and his intellect 
were massive, and he deserves the rank that he 
won and the great reputation that has come 
down unalloyed through two centuries. But 
why has no one tried to find cracks in bis thick 
and bossy armour? They might easily be 
found, for it is impossible that works, of 
which so much was thought by Bossuet, could 
be sound all through. It is 22 however, 
to know of him in his simp 12 i, 
although he did pray for the of 
Stuarts. When he saw what that meant he 
apparently repented that he had preyed. 

orsley may be passed over. was contro- 
versial rather than scholarly, and the Bishop of 
Ely has left out many aspects of his controversial 
character, which, however, were scarcely worth 
recalling. But of Jeremy Taylor what can be 
said ? ie is one of the glories of English 
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literature 


and Wnglish Christianity. The 
at Canon Barry’s disposal did not enable — 
could of course 


* 
4 
: 


. 


have said; but, time allowed him, 
be has drawn @ fine and well-filled picture. | 
Yet, from to illustrate, he has 


4 


: 


g made of Taylor’s quaint humour, 
breaks out sometimes even on the most 
‘subjects, But this is a very just 
more serious aspect, — 
dh Pu his h : 
in tthe whole. ati is ext te 
it never seems . 2 


forth freely, naturally, as it seems 
| = eloquent soul on fire with noble 


: 


i 
5 


be 
1 3 


and Christian, 
r; there is a wealth of allusion to 
known, sometimes obscure, 
the knowledge and the in- 


16 thinnést thread of 
r- all) 
22 — 
there is a broad 


simply to t the oye by thelr partie 

cat e eye by the 0 

Lune poverty of idea oF the feebleness of 
B 


. Everywhere in Taylor's sermons 
nity of conception, under- 


—— eee notion too 


simple u de 
Bus all the infinite alva and variety of detail. 
nder 


l 

all bis living and breathing eloquence there may 
be * — a beekbone of coherent thought. 
Even what seems at times some excess of division and 
of elaboration clearly arises from a wise determination 
to leave po oe be supplied by the hearers, For 
1 r knows : er Per et Pg ph gen ae 

good popular teac 6 min 

gradually 


g 
on, requiring of it at each stage just that one 
a beter ene or l inference, which, 
be 7 as one, and one only, the dullest 


saree A refuse 4 take. a 
frem 1 writings these 
m . 


illustra 
of trae oratorical 
f hal-pootioa! metaphor, vn — 
: „ ve | 
bis painting in 
ve sketch, 
éarefully finished, and 
er. Perhaps this 


with their poetic | 
little to the imagination 


for the 
the sou of ordi hearer with a Sa 
and aware that only by d 

ideas be received, line upon line, into the 
the mass of men, which move slowly—this loss 

is more oom dy the galn 
| of 1m pression. | 
comparatively unknown even to 
;.ecarcely known at all outside 


„A better specimen | 
ve found. Of Tillot- 


meelf 
d to find Mr. Humphry seizing so 
pointe of his character, and present- 
him so eccurately, just as he was— 
table, pious, devout, iotic, 


would not have been 


n anything Mr. North has repre- 
him to be. 0 | 
It is curious that amongst the Oburchmen 
treated in these lectares, the most notable of all 
bas not been referred to. Who, of 
course, should it be but Latimer? Has he been 
deliberately excluded? And why ? 


A DRAMA IN MONOLOGUE.’ 
is one little element which we are 


a will against this poem. Though 
the story is in many points v * 
ud,“ tbe 


from that of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ 
— or rhythm here and there uninten- 
tionally shows that the author has found 
ints of au on in it, and has not removed 
meelf sufficiently far from them at the 
moment of writing. The section beginning— 

And I walked by her side till she came 

To the cott oor, where we parted, 

And a mingling of pride and of shame 

Rose and left me awhile half-hearted, 


bears out this conclusion. So does that which 
opens thus: e 
W d ber little hand 
came e and her little 
Slid sh t as she wished d- 
* out as — me good-bye, 


to go, | 
My feet seemed winged on the alope of the hills. 


as 


9 


and 


eS — eer : * 


A Drama in Mo "Nie GinActs, B 
tae ofthe Rete of Hanes” dd Er ped 


ae tah ee le ee 


So aleo the close of section on p. 29 :— 
Somewhere I seemed to recall 
Far away in some world of forgotten things 
ry face which I loved to see ; 

And one night in this room it smiled on me 

And the spread their horrible wings 

And left me at rest for a-while. 
Also Scene 2, Act ii., beginning— 

I have seen her once again, 
I have seen her again, my dear. 

And the same may be said of the message of 
the rose-lea ves on the stream, and of many 
little’ touches elsewhere in the irregular 
metres throughout. The story may be told 
in a few sentences, Henry, the son of an 
earl, a youth of refinement and artistic 
tastes, but dreamy in temperament and not 
strong in constitution, has come to a rustic 
Welsh retreat, where Gwen, the vicar’s daughter, 
with golden bair, sweet lips, and innocent dove- 
like eyes, realises his ideal. He has passed 
through the pange of 1 1 wishing to 
believe, yet unable; and this love, as it were, 
renews with life the roots of his bein 
already seemed to be dry and sapless. He may 
not for family reasons marry a poor girl, and he 
fights to rid himself of the image of Gwen, but 
cannot. He meets her as she goes on some 
message of charity among the poor, speaks to 


| her, accompanies her on her way home; tries to 


fight against the influence of love; falls ill; 
and the village leech of course tells the 
parson of the interesting sick stranger, who 
comes to see him, of course, and then sends 
his daughter Gwen with little delicacies for the 
patient, Of her the hero says :— 

Ah no! I did not dream it at all, 

For now for a week she comes every day, 

A young nurse, virginal, white, and tall, 

And her father, the vicar, whose rough face beams 

With a genial kindoess he cannot speak; 

For if ever he ventures a word it is gall, 

To one who ig peevish and weak, 

And his words struggle out like stones in a stream, 

Jerked together, and jostled, and battered away, 

Till I long that he had done. 

Hut she, my Artemis, pure and fair, 

4 Madonna, who stood at the cottage gate— 

is perfect, I hold, from the crown of her hair 

To the dainty sole of her delicate foot ; 

And her hand and her voice are as soft as silk, 

And she comes hour by hour with a tender care 


With my draugh 
Ah! if only— What, amI then worse than the 


brute 
That I stoop to thoughts that I loathe and hate— 
I, a great peer’s only son , 
We almost think it a mistake in art to let 
such thoughts as are suggested in these last 
three lines find expression so plainly afterwards 
as well as here. But Henry tries to steel him- 
self aguinst temptation— 
Twere better indeed I had never been born 
Than to bring a young life to sorrow and woe, 
And leave a pure saint to the cold world’s scorn, 
222 back from the wreck which myself had made. 
No, of all the wrongdoing beneath the sun, 
Not this one be mine, 0 God J 
But he cannot so easily tear himself away. 
He tells Gwen he loves her in one of his 
wanderings over the hills :— 
Oh, fairest sunset of all that have shone 
Since man first woke in Paradise Garden, 
Before the temptation, the ruin, the curse, 
Before the strange story was over and done, 
And man an outcast hopeless of pardon |! 
As we sat on the mossy bank, she and I, 
And no creature was near with intrusive eye 
To mark our innocent joy 
Gwen's devotion to him is complete :— 


I do obey. I lay my soul 

Low at Love’s feet for his control, 
Farewell, oh paths half hidden in flowers, 
Trodden by young feet in childish hours ; 
White bed, white room, and girlish home, 
The hour of Love and Life is come. 


The countess, just returned from a German bath, 
now comes to take the noble invalid away, but 
he does not leave till he has engaged himself to 
Gwen, and yowed to return again whenever the 
shooting, &c., is over. This he does, and they 
are privately married. The earl is deep in debt, 
striving to keep the wolf from his door”: 
Bubble schemes, mine-ventures which came to nought, 
And some senseless bet on some swindling run, 

And I know not what gambling follies beside. 

A prudent marriage for Henry seemed the 
one hope left for the house; and he is united to 
a pennilees Welsh girl. He tries for Parliament, 
makes speeches, and must perforce be absent 
from Gwen. Time flies; she has a child, which 
only lives three months, and she herself soon 
follows her child ; and the last act shows another 
Henry and Gwen roaming, five-and-twenty 
years later, in these same Welsh hills, so praised 
of their father, when, to their surprise, they find 
their father’s name on a tombstone ia the 
church, with the one record that remains of this 
his earlier marriage. 

There is much that is sweet and beautiful in 
the poem, as could hardly fail to be the case; 
but some of the difficulties of drama in mono- 
logue have not been completely overcome, to 
our thinking, though Maud, as we have said, 


hae been author's model. It wants the 


that 


; 


or my food, or with rich cool milk. 


- 


unity that is found in the ‘‘ Epic of Hades,” 
and also here and there the elevation. The 
blank verse passages are the best, but one or 
two of the songs are musical. While, there- 
fore (notwithstanding our desire to praise, in 
view of the fayourable opinions we expressed 
of the author’s earlier poems), we cannot regard 
this poem, on the whole, as very successful. It 
has undoubtedly fine passages, and much that is 
very characteristic of the writer. We must in 
justice give one of the songs put in Gwen’s 
mouth :— 

To-day was a day, 

Whee ents my 8 breast, 


I leaned beside the grassy mound 
Where our first-born lies at rest. 


And we mutely went again 

By the dear old paths once more, 
And I half forgot my sorrow, 
And the world was as before. 


And be spoke with cheering words 
Of the time when I should come 
To cherish other children 

In his old ancestral home. 

Oh! my love is true as steel, 

With your comfort kindly meant 

I would not seek to shadow 

The light of your content. 


But a hundred signs assure me 

Signs indefinite yet strong. 

That my fate is wholly written 

And I linger not for long. 

Dearest, let us cling together, 

Heart to heart and eye to eye ; 

Let us be together loving, 

And I shall not fear to die, 

The two lines we have put in italics in one 

of the quotations above, are surely too closely 
reminiscent of the following, which they do not 


) improve :— 


From the delicate arch of her Arab feet, 

To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 

Of a peacock, sits on her shining head, 

And she knows it not: O, if she knew it, 

To know her beauty might half undo it. 

The volume is dedicated to Mr. Joho Bright, 

whose high praise of the ‘‘ Epic of Hades 
doubtless did something to secure its success. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Memorials from Journals and Letters of Samuel 
Clark, MH. A., F. R. G. S. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by His Wire. (Macmillan and Co.) This 
graceful memorial of a man of singularly graceful 
nature will well repay a quiet reading. Mr, Clark 
wae originally a member of the Society of Friends, 
but neither the worship nor the theology of that 
body satisfied him, although we think we can trace 
its influence in forming some of the best features 
of his character. In his younger life he took an 
active part in many social and religious movements 
in Southampton, where he became acquainted with 
the brother of Mr. Frederick Maurice, and ulti- 
mately with the son. He afterwards connected 
himself with the well-known business of Darton, 
Harvey, and Clark, but business did not satisfy 
him, and he ultimately became a clergyman of the 
Established Church, and for years occupied the 
important position of Principal of the National 
Society’s Training College at Battersea. His jour- 
nals and letters show an ample observation, with 
great goodness and kindliness, and to his friends 
they must prove to be of singular interest. To 
others they will bring all the influence that proceeds 
from a high and conscientious life. 

Afghanistan and the Central Asian Question. By 
FREDERICK H. FisHer, B. C. S. (James Clarke and 
Co.) Mr. Fisher has done much more than pro- 
duce a mere patchwork manual of the Afghan 
question. He has used the large materials at his 
disposal not only in the true spirit of the historical 
faculty, but with a competent grasp of the relative 
importance of facts. He gives a most lucid descrip- 
tion of the natural features and productions of the 
country, describes the people, their language, &0o., 
traces their origin and history, including the inva- 


sion of Alexander the Great and all the recent 


wars. A chapter is devoted to Russian advance, 
and another to the late and the present policy of 
the British Government, The tone of his work 
is liberal and just, and when we say that, it may 
be inferred that it is not in harmony with recent 
English action. The dividing points on this sub- 
ject—the most important of practical subjects—are 
dissected with great clearness, with entire oandour, 
with well-selected quotations from Indian autho- 
rities and other sources, We are sorry to see that, 
in common with so many Anglo-Indian writers, Mr. 
Fisher has his own way of spelling proper names. 
The map is by Philips—good, of course ; bat defec- 
tive in the exhibition of English possessions. 

Our Old Nobility. 
(Political Tract Society.) The series of vigorous 
articles descriptive of the origin and history of the 
noble families of Great Britain which have recently 


By ‘‘ NoBLEssE OBLIGE.” 


JAx. 22, 1879. 

appeared in the cho newspaper are 
the volume before us. The author has done good 
political service in publishing the laboriously- 
collected iuformation contained in these pages. 
Such histories as are bere brought together are often 
painfully suggestive—often, but not alwaye—for 
the writer scrupulously gives both sides of personal 
character and history, not withholding what is 
creditable and patriotic when anything of that 
nature can, or sbould be, stated. With all this, 
however, the general impression produced is not a 
pleasant one, for it is seldom that the history of a 
„noble house is altogether creditable—while 
much is utterly forbidding. The reader can easily 
count how many of them have been founded by 
honourable deeds and personal worth. Not so easy 
to count how many have owed their origin to the 
plunder of the State ! 

Half-Hours with My Girls; or, Talks about 
Anything. By Lapy BAKER (Amy Marryat). 
(Hatchards.) This is an exceptionally good idea, 
carried into execution with exceeding good taste 
and appropriateness. Lady Baker brings together, 
on Sunday afternoons, her servants and others of 
the same class, and talks to them for half-an-hour 
upon subjects selected by lf or by the girls ; 
the girls taking part in the conversation. The 
subjects selected are of various kinds, such as 
s Selfishness,” Health, Marriage, ‘ Charac- 
ter,” Self- respect, Dress, ‘* Sickness,” 
% Means of Hire, &c. These are treated with 
vivacity of manner, sound common-sense, and 
cultured Christian purpose. Happy the girls who 
may have Lady Bakers so to influence them! The 
book is admirably adapted for being read aloud. 

Cupid's Curse, and Other Tales, By C. E. HALL. 
(Remington and Co.) The writer of these tales— 
four in number—states that they were written before 
the age of nineteen, and she therefore asks for the 
‘indulgence of the public.” Sometimes such a 
claim is made when the reader very naturally 
resents it, because indulgence is not due, but in 
the present instance there is no necessity for it. 
The author's plots are simple, effective, and 
original ; her style is pure and cultured as that of a 
well-practised writer, and the tales are far above 
the average of such productions—so much above, 
that anything that the writer may publish in future 
will be looked for with expectation. 

Tuiæt Will and Fate ; and the Slinkensmirk Family. 
By UaRoLINE Corner. (Remington and Co.) We 
have half a doubt whether Mias Corner is trying the 
reviewer, and laughing in her sleeve at them as 
she may imagine them reading these two strange 
tales. One of them is about a grim old castle, a 
malign baroness, and a malign wizard in the old- 
fashioned style; the other is an attempt to be 
humorous with characters named Syxaneight, 
Bottlewashe, Leademall, and so on. As Miss 
Corner can write, she need not write trash. 

Marriage Bonds; or, Christian Hazell’s Married 
Life. By the Author of Hedged with Thorns.” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) The traveller who may see 
this tale on a railway book-stall may have assurance 
that it is carefully studied and written, well 
developed and full of effective scenes. The plot is 
simple enough. An inexperienced English girl 
marries, without much consideration, an Irish land- 
lord. The man turns out to be mean and tyrannical, 
and she leads a miserable life. These are the 
marriage bonds. It is not suggested that there 
should be any remedy, but one feels that the writer 
intends to enlist sympathy for women in such a 
state. In this case the fellow dies, and one whom 
Christian might have married with affection was 
accidentally killed beforehand. She takes to 
hospital work, and that is the end. The characters 
are drawn with finish, and Irish discontent is 
illustrated with unmistakable knowledge and 
power, 


The first of a series of handbooks for Bible- 
classes, via, The Epistle of Paul to the Churches 
of Galatia, with Introduction and Notes,” by the 
Rev. Professor MacGregor, of the New College, will 
shortly be published, This series is the 
editorship of the Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D., and the 
Rev. Alex, Whyte, M.A. | 

Jefferson Davis has pre a book of memoirs, 
which is to be publis next spring simul- 
taneously in New York and London, with a French 
edition in Paris. 

Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers has nearly col- 
lected the materials for the next two volumes of his 
" 1 of Agriculture and Prices, which will 
deal with the period from 1401 to 1582 inclusive. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake has completed his 
History of Co-operation in England.” The 
second volume, which is devoted to the Construc- 
tive Period, will shortly appear. It brings down 
the history of this industrial movement from 1845 
Bight’ and is dedicated to the Right Hon. John | 
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THE FOUNDERS OF NEW ENGLAND AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


A lecture on the above subject was delivered by 
Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, at Harecourt 
Chapel, Canonbury, on the evening of Friday last. 
The chair was occupied ¥ the Rev. W. M. 
Statham, who in a few kindly words introduced 
the lecturer, 

Dr. Dale said that as early as the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century the magnificent empire which 
Spain was rapidly creating in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the South American continent, was the envy 

Portugal was endeavour- 
ing to emulate her in Brazil, England had made 
an attempt to secure territory in the far North, and 
France had tried to obtain her share of the spoil, 
It was not, however, until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that any considerable settle- 
ments were planted in North America. The causes 
which led to the foundation of these settlements were 
various, Perhaps the most powerful was that of 
national glory, and another was the desire to find 
occupation for the surplus population, as the re- 
sources of d were then severely overstrained. 
One of the great motives, however, which led men 
to make their homes in a strange land, was to 
escape religious persecution. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century France was torn to pieces by 
religious intolerance, which drove some of her 
people to settle at Rio. The expedition, however, 
turned out unfavourably, partly through misfortune 
and y through the persecutions of the 
Spaniards. After this disaster the Huguenots gave up 
the attempt to found settlements under the Crown of 
France, but they fled to America and were the first 
of a long succession of fugitives who crossed the 
Atlantic to escape religious persecution in Europe. 
After the outbreak of the civil war in this country 
the Puritan emigration ceased, but during the 
Commonwealth some of the Episcopalian clergy 
fled to the colony of Virginia. On the return of 
Charles II. the Puritan emigration recommenced. 
The Presbyterians of Wales and of Scotland fled 
to America. In Pennsylvania the earlier emigrants 
from Scotland were soon joined by large numbers 
of Germans, and later came an influx of refugees 
from Piedmont, and even from Poland. Besides 
these, adherents of the Roman Catholic Church 
which appeared to be threatened in the reign of 
Charles I., resolved to r a colony in America. 
Among the original settlers in most of the thirteen 
colonies which a hundred years after asserted their 
independence of the British Crown, were men who 
had fled to the New World that they and their 
children might have liberty of conscience. Although 
it waa to secure this freedom for themselves that 
they went to America, it was a long time before most 
of them learned to concede that freedom to 
others. New England was founded by Captain John 
Smith, and the whole of America claimed by the 
British Crown bore the name of Virginia in the 
time of Elizabeth and James I. Several attempts 
were made to found a northern settlement, but they 
all came to nothing, The first successful colony in 
New England was to be established by a Congrega- 
tional Church. In 1667-8 the persecutions which 
the Congregationalists endured in England became 
unendurable. Just then there happened to be a 
truce between Spain and the Netherlands, and a 
large number of Congregationalists fled first to 
Amsterdam and then to Leyden. They lived there 
a hard life, bat what seemed to trouble them most 
of all was that they were not under the English 
flag, and they resolved to find their way to America. 
In 1621 the truce between Bpai the United 
Provinces was at an end, this hastened their 
departure. They had long negotiations with a 
company for planting the southern parts of 
Virginia, and the bs aries as they were afterwards 
called, negotiated with the Plymouth Company, who 
were empowered to settle the country farther north. 
The company seemed unwilling to come to terms, 
and James I. was a ed to, who said he would 
consult the Archbishop of Canterbury and others 
on the matter. This frightened the company, 
and a tent was ted under which 
they ong t to have founded their colony 
south of New York and the River Hudson. Before 
they left the King directed a new patent to be 
issued, covering the whole of New England, and 
when they settled there they were within the 
territory of a new company, from which they had 
received no permission to establish acolony. They 
sailed from Leyden in the Speedwell on July 22, 
1650, leaving that old and 8 city which had 
been their resting-place for twelve years. But the 
looked upon themselves as Pilgrims, and to be able 
to prove descent from any one of them is now as 
distinguished an honour in America as for an 
Englishman in this country to show that his 
ancestors came over with the Conqueror. The Speed- 
well 4 so unseaworthy that they were com- 

led to put into Plymouth and embark in the “a. 

ower on Sept. 16 with 100 passengers on board. The 
voyage was a stormy one; for days they could carry 
no sail, and the ship was considerably injured, but 
on Nov. 9 the e Cape Cod, which was further 
north than they meant to settle. They, 
therefore, changed their course to the south, but 
were again driven back, and here they entered into 
a famous compact about which there has been a 
great deal of discussion. It was thought proper 
that they should combine together to sup- 

rt such governors as they should choose 
common consent. The voyage had made 
some of the pilgrims not only a little 
wretched, bnt cantankerous. Heroes and saints 


| who suffer from sea-sickness are likely to be rather 


unheroic and unsaintly. (Laughter.) But another 
and stronger reason was the necessity for some 
form of government when they landed, If they 
had settled within the limits of their t they 
would have come under the authority of the 
colony of Virginia, which had been founded 
fourteen years before. They had a charch on 
board, but a church could exercise no civil autho- 
rity, and further all were not church members, 
They therefore entered into what they called an 
association or agreement. They drew up a doou- 
ment, which stated that they were loyal subjects of 
King James I., that they had ertaken their 
voyage for the glory of God and the advancement 
of Christ’s faith, to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia. They therefore cove- 
nanted one with another to bind themselves into a 
civil body politic for their better order and further- 
ance, and thereafter to promote such just and 
equal laws as should be thought most fitting 
for the general good of the colony, to which 
they promised submission and obedience. Here, 
then, was the first Contrat Social, a hundred 2 
before Rousseau wrote his famous essay. There 
was nothing like it in the history of the world. 
King James was acknowledged as their sovereign 
lord, but the pilgrims considered — had 
the right to form ves into a civil body 
without his permission. Democracy had taken 
visible form at last, and this compact was the sign 
that a new * in the political life of mankind 
had come. ing or no king, the people had the 
right to make their own laws; political government 
existed for the benefit of those who were ruled, not 
of those who ruled. The American le have 
shown a true instinct in painting the signing of 
that compact on the w of the Capitol at 
Washington. The pilgrims did not seem to think 
they had done — startling. They had been 
acoustomed for more than twenty years to manage 
their Church affairs in the way in which they now 
pro to e the affairs of the State. Two 
or three together in the name of Ohrist had Christ's 
— with them, and could organise a church. 
ynods of bishops were unnecessary when Christ 
Himself was with them. They could not only 
organise a church, but seinen: i and what was 
more natural than that they could organise their 
civil policy without a charter. American democracy 
came into existence in this unostentatious way, 
with neither fire nor storm to announce itself. 
( — lause.) After exploring the country in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Cod, the whole company 
landed at Plymouth on Dec. 11th. The few Indi 
still in the neighbourhood were for the most part 
friendly, and with the mostimportant of the tribes the 
settlers entered into a treaty of alliance and peace 
which was faithfully kept for more than half a cen- 
tury. But the Pilgrims had a time of great suffer. © 
ing, and in four months they Jost four of their 
rincipal men. Of the hundred who landed in 
cae wl only fifty-six were left by the end of 
March. Carver, who had been elected Governor, 
died in April. As the summer came in their suffer- 
ings diminished, but by the time the ship Fortune 
arrived in November, fifty out of the original 100 
were in their graves. This ship brought thirty-five 
new settlers ; among whom was Robert Cushman, a 
preacher who had left behind with the rest 
of those which the Mayflower was unable to accom- 
modate. The eminent Scottish historian, Dr. 
Robertson, in his history of America, has given a 
false impression of the policy of the ee 
colonists when he stated that they establi 4 
community of goods in imitation of the primitive 
Christians. He had compared the result of this 
to that of the Puritans in Virginia, but the colonists 
of Virginia were very different from the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The le in London found the money, 
and the people in New Plymouth found the labour, 
Every man who put ten pounds into the adven- 
ture was credited with one share of the 
stock, and * person who went out there 
was credited th the same, wives and chil- 
dren ranking to a certain extent. At the end of 
seven years the capital and profits, and everything 
the colony contained, were to be divided. ithin 
twelve months, however, some of the Pilgrims were 
clamouring for a partition of the land. In 1623 
these was great distress, and the colonists came to 
the conclusion that a change was necessary. Every 
man, therefore, had a piece of ground allotted to 
him, and had to make the best of it, contributing a 
certain portion of the crop to the common fund. 
The truth was that the communistic system was 
imposed on the colonists of New England ; there 
was no hint or trace, from first to last, that the 
pilgrims liked the scheme under which they were 
compelled to serve. In 1627, therefore, the whole 
scheme was broken up. Ten years after the first 
settlement the population was 300. Their form of 
overnment was simple. For fifteen yeets their 
ws were passed by an assembly at which all the 
freemen of the colony were present. Though the 
laws were gradually made more and more stringent, 
it was never required as the qualification for the 
franchise that a man should be a member of a 
Congregational Church, although that law existed 
in several of the New England colonies, In 
1628 certain Puritans of the West of Eng- 
land projected an emigration to Amerfca, and 
in 1630 no less than 1,000 persons went out to 
settle in the country there, When they landed 
they began to organise their church, These honest 
men gave up Episcopacy and took up Congrega- 
tionalism. They were Churchmen when they em- 
barked, but Congregationalists when they reached 
America, (A — All their churches were 
* and no man could hold office or 
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have the franchise unless he were in full commu- 
It was provided that no pastor should leave 
his congregation for not having a sufficient salary 
without the fact to the magistrates, who 
the tion to be more liberal. 
It was also ordered t ae 
church on Sunday or pay a fine of 5s, (Laughter.) 
pate reg 
was u ws of this 
; 4 1 ism and Erastianism 
crept in, the ultimate fate of Congregationalism in 
Massachusetts being that it was finally disesta- 
blished about ten years before the foundation of 
the Liberation Society in this country. The 
ist members New Plymouth had no 

private property, and even in Massachusetts the 
was as the private establish- 

ment of a commercial corporation, and infinite 
confusion was the. ultimate result. The colonists 


17 


é 


of giving an exhorta- 
y they were taken to 
preacher. 


y the fine was — Hospitality 


ccker was 


to 
and in the end several Quakers 
„The Quakers of that time were 
intolerable, but the tion of these 
was a crime. They did not understand 
freedom then. What they under- 
that a man was under the most awful 
to be true to vonscience and to God, 
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stood firmly e Revolution, and therefore 
survived it. And what had been the later 
history of these colonists? In the twenty 
years between the landing of the Pilgrims 
and of the Long Parliament, 
about ts came over to the New 


sttlem and then the stream of emi- 
checked, and for five generations New 
was left to iteelf. At the end of 250 years 
inhabitants numbered 2,800,000, 
descendants of those who had left. 
to be — — of the 1 
eq rosperity. 0 

t New England is’ atone y diffe- 
thing we are familiar with. Large 
are unknown, and so almost are 
The total value of the pro- 
is about & 


ue to the qualities of the origi ers. 
township was required to establish a school, 


3 


officers were appointed to see that every child 
— fought the devil by the school 
ble, and Harvard College was 


pplemented by private founda- 


u of this rous rule on the 
blio 


au 
the 


great demonstration of the true 
. and the ‘ey have A = 
ew England. (Applause. e 

the problems will thicken with the 

ca, but he hoped, by God’s help, 
ve a good solution. They recog- 
American people the descendants of 
the most heroic and saintly inen of their 
own race. The most illustrious names in America 
were theirs as well, and they prayed that the great 
ublic on the other side of the sea, with its vast 

ma wealth, its intellectual vigour, and its in- 


Sg eg 
8 ions of the noblest o 
itsfounders. (Great a 


pplause. ) 
At the close of the lecture a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to Dr. Dale. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
(From the Manchester Guardian. ) 

Mr. Balfour’s Burials Bill is evidently causing 
considerable alarm in ecclesiastical circles. Dr. 
Hayman sounds thro the columns of the 
Standard a note of 


rne Morgan’s 


posals are p rt the measure 
| aa — by the member for ford, and this 
o up a pect which he can only view with 


pen cna nado 
e ust objection if ado as 
it stands 2 . 


ld settle nothing. Nonconformist 
ministers would be allowed to officiate at the 


funerals of persons who have been members of 


their „ but no provision is made for 
the case of “unattached Christians” or Secu- 
larists. The of Mr. Balfour's bill, there- 
fore, would leave a grievance to be 


aad the churchyard agitation would be kept up both 


in the country and in Parliament. This is no doubt 
true, but what the Dissenters hope and expect is 
that both Houses would be induced to accept the 
amendments which Mr. Morgan intends to move 
when the bill into committee, If this 


of course, be at an end; and it is to 
be regretted that influential Churchmen should 
be found doing their utmost to prevent 
the attainment of so desirable a result. 
Dr. Hayman is apparently as hostile to Mr. 
Balfour’s bill as to Mr. Osborne Morgan's. 
How, he asks, can those who support the principle 
that Dissenters should be admitted to the church- 
yards consistently a at that point? A large 

of the service by the Church of England 
is read within the church or on the way to it, and 
Nonconformists, he thinks, wi ee. adopt 
very generally this indoors of the service, and 
then cry out to be let indoors into the church in 
order that a decent t may be shown to their 
dead and mourners.” We do not doubt that this 
is a privilege which Dissenters would like to have 
conceded to them ; but where is the evidence that 
they are demanding anything more than that they 
should be permitted to use their own rites at the 
grave side? Mr. Osborne Morgan, as their spokes- 
man, has asked for oe Anam this, and it will 
be time enough to talk of 


i rehended - 
ndred | sion when the Nonconformists lars fe os 


to knock at the church doors for admission. Dis- 
establishment will not come a day the sooner for 
the removal of this churchyard disability ; but it 
would be much less safe to affirm that there is no 
danger of the Church’s position being 14 
such a policy as that advocated by the late head - 
master of Rugby. 


AN ARCHBISHOP AND AN EX-CABINET 
MINISTER ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 

At the official banquet given to the Lord Mayor 
of York on Thursday, Archbishop Thomson, in re- 
sponding to the toast relative to himself, said he 
thought the strength of the consisted in the 
union of interest which existed between them and 
the laity. There was nothing which affected the 


— of this country that the clergy were not the | 5 


oremost to feel. He remembered years ago reading 
impressions of England formed by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the great American essa who said 
that the characteristic of the e of England 
was their courage, and the writer concluded by 
saying ‘‘ Even the bishops have pluck.” (Laughter. ) 
He should have preferred the word ‘‘also” to 
% n. On the whole there was no reason to 
wonder that the bishops had those qualities which 
the rest of the world, px Whatever affected 
the nation touched ame. 4 We had passed not 
long since through a period of t prosperity, 
during which the clergy were to s wise 
words on the uses of prosperity ; and now we were 
—— nan a period of adversity, he thought 
. x hapten heey, ate 
e were no ve in allaying misery, whic 

was the common concern of them a (Hear, hear. ) 
He had that day received a present—a placard three 
feet square, put forward by that respectable body 
the Liberation Society. He did not expect to 
find himself in his old age placarded by 
name, but the placard in question ended wit 

a quotation from the words of their humble 
servant, stating that on some occasions he had said 
he could conceive a time when every one might wish 
to see the Church of England no longer a national 
Church, when it might be disestablished, and that 
he himself had no abject terror of that event. He 
had told them that Mr. Emerson had said that 
% ,n the bishops pluck.” It was true that 
he had made the admission referred to, but those 
who had printed the bill might have gone a little 
further, and he would make them a present of a 
further admission. He did not think that those 
circumstances had at all arisen yet. (Applause. ) 
He did not see n the horizon a small cloud as thick 
as a man’s hand which disposcd him to admit the 
necessity of, or induced him to go in for, disesta- 
blishment. (Renewed applause.) The moment 
when these circumstances arose he would be ready 
to say in that place that they had arisen, but he 
shrewdly suspected that it would be left to his 
successors, or to someone after them, to assist in 
that process which he for one entirely deprecated, 


not on account of the clergy alone, because the | w 


Church of England, in one sense, would never die 
or fall as long as Christ was with it ; but he depre- 
cated it rather on account of the nation, on whose 
behalf the Church filled a most active and useful 


part. (Applause. ) 


On the preceding evening the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P., his ituents at Hali- 
fax, and in the course of his speech said :—Religious 


equality, with many of you and to me personally, 
is somewhat unavoidably in the background at this 
moment, because of the all-absorbing interest of 
foreign affairs. We feel bound, especially in face 
of the probability of a nearly approaching election, 
to unite our forces in order, as as is possible, at 
least as far as in us lies, to checkmate that polic 
on the part of Her * 1 advisers, whic 
consists not only in an tern policy which we 
believe to be inconsistent with that desire to 
mote the liberties of other peoples which 
distinguishes our own nation, but inconsistent with 
our own Parliamentary privil and with that 
candour and confidence with which we have been 
accustomed to be dealt with by the Ministers of 
the Crown in the days that are gone by. (Cheers.) 
Well, then, in one sense the question of religious 


* 


uality is inopportune, but y because it is in 
that — inopportune I desire to seize the occasion 
of reiterating some short expression of my opinions 
on that subject. I am conscious not only of a sus- 
tained, but of a growing and strengthening con- 
viction, that that is a question which is marching— 
it may be at this moment silently marching 
tow the inevitable conclusion—the accomplish- 
ment of the disestablishment of the Church (Cheers. ) 
There are periods of preparing for progress which 
are progress, though we may not see it, and this is 
one of such periods, I am of opinion that the 
disestablishment of the Church is required both by 
the principles of —— oo and by the 
principles of religious liberty. (Hear, hear.) I am of 
opinion, on the other hand, that the union of Church 
and State has politically—and we have found it so 
—a demoralising effect, (Hear, hear.) Therefore I 
delight to recall that conviction of mine of the pro- 
42 of the question, I think it certain ; I think 
t will be as benefical as certain ; and I look forward 
with confidence and satisfaction to the day of the 
enactment of that measure. (Cheers.) 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


The Liberation Society, as will be seen below, 
the Christmas season ae passed, has resumed 
work. Asa proof of renewed activity, we chronicle 
this week meetings, beginning with 

BALHAM. 

On the invitation of the Young Men's Asso- 
ciation connected with Ramsden-road Chapel, 
Balham, Mr. Carvell Williams lectured there on 
Monday night on The Present Condition of the 
Church of En ” The Rev. B. C. Etheridge, 
rae of the association, acted as chairman, 

he question has not been previously agitated in 
the neighbourhood, and the announcement of the 
— . posting oh ~~ — ee 

ene appears ve greatly annoy 
fhe supporters of the Establishment ; some of whom 
sent ont their servants to tear down the bills, and 
also exerted their influence to keep shopkeepers 
and others away. In spite of this, and—what was 
more serious—a bitterly cold night, there was a 
ood, and also a very respectable, audience— 
including many Episcopalians—and there was 
ys and attention throughout the delivery of 

e lecture. Mr, Williams dealt largely with the 
antagonisms now prevailing in the Establishment, 
and also with the unchecked growth of Ritualism 
and sacerdotalism in the Church. Referring to 
the recently published su of the anti- 
Ritualistic prosecution of the Church Association, 
and to the extent to which they had proved 
failures, he quoted the reasons assigned by the 
Guardian. These y= among others, that the 
action of law was not delicate enough for discrimi- 
nation in such cases, and that obedience to the 
declared law of the Church was not secured, because 
of the absence of a living, efficient legislative power 
in the Church, which was what the advocates of 
disestablishment had always insisted upon. He 
also r out the utter hopelessness of real 
Church reform so as the Church remained 
established. At the close, Mr. Russell Pontifex 
moved, and Mr. Kirby seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Williams for his thoughtful, temperate, and 
eloquent lecture, and the chairman expressed satis- 
faction that the promises in regard to the lecture 
which his confidence in the lecturer had led him to 
make, had been so completely fulfilled. 


THE REV. CHARLES WILLIAMS AT COVENTRY. 

Here the meeting was held on the 16th at the 
Corn r and was presided over by Mr. T. 
Wyles, of Allesley. Mr. Wyles, as an old sup- 
8 of the society, said that, having worked for 
orty years on of the Li ion Society, he 
felt that if he could say or do anything that would 
promote the interests of the society he was bound 
to accept the invitation to preside, although he was 
sorry it was net taken by someone better qualified 
to fill the position. Remarking that it would be 
accepted as a common proposition that if Christian 
churches were to do the work assigned them they 
must be 1 7 he * out the aggressive 
character of the work which was being done in the 


home mission field, in foreign missions, and other 


22 by the Free Nonconformist Churches, and 
t work they were doing in evangelising the 
orld as compared with the Established Churches. 
He also showed the extent of the inc accom- 
modation for worshippers which the Free Churches 
were providing, instancing the Nonconformists of 
Wales, who provided for eighty-four per cent. of 
the population, He contended that ecclesiastical 
organisations had been and were the curse of 
us life, the foes of human liberty, and hostile 
to education. He pointed out that ecclesiastical 
organisations had a narrowing and sectarian ten- 
dency, and described the intolerance which was 
exhibited by the 2 towards those who were 
outside the pale of the Church, instancing Dr. Mac- 
lagan, the nt Bishop of Lichfield, who denied 
to Nonconformists the character of ministers of 
Jesus Christ, and at the meeting when the bishop 
uttered this intolerant sentiment, surrounded as he 
was by dignitaries of the Church, the only man who 
objected to this monstrous sectarianism was Dean 
Stanley. (Tremendous spplause. ) : 
Mr. Williams’ 
perty question, which he presented with all the 
clearness of e tion with which he usually deals 


Herald states that, 


lecture was on the Church pro- 
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loud applause. On the * of the Rev. 
John Gordon, seconded by Mr. L. S. Booth, and 
supported by the Rev. W. T. Rosevear, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Williams for 
his lecture, and on the motion of Mr. G. Hastings, 
seconded by the Rev. H. E. Bottomley, a similar 
compliment was paid to the chairman. 


LECTURE ON ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY AT LEEDS. 

The Leeds Mercury reports that on the 15th, in 
connection with the Leeds Nonconformist Union, the 
Rev. G. Hinds delivered the first of a series of 
lectures on English Nonconformity, in South- 
arade Chapel. Alderman Boothroyd presided. 

r. Hinds, the subject f whose lecture was 
‘‘English Nonconformity during the reigns of 
James II, and William III.,” described the cha- 
racters of those monarchs and their times, concludin 
with a eulogy of the character and services o 
William III., whom he described as one of the 
greatest benefactors of the country. 


OTHER MEETINGS, 


NELSON, NEAR PRESTON.—The Preston Guardian 
gives an account of a lecture delivered by the Rev. 
J. Myers, of Cleckheaton, on ‘‘ Reasons why the 
State Church should be disestablished.“ Mr. W. 
Widdup presided. The lecture was pointed and 
comprehensive, and its merit was acknowledged in 
the usual way. 

HALTWHISTLE.—By force of a new and more 
liberal rule, the use of the Town Hall was, for the 
first time, granted by the trustees to the society, 
and a larger audience than ever before listened with 
marked interest to a lecture on ‘‘The Benefits 
arising from Disestablishment and Disendowment.”’ 
Mr. H. B. S. Thompson occupied the chair, and a 
resolution, moved by Mr. illiam Craig, and 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Coulson, was unanimously 
adopted approving the objects of the society. 

JaRRow.—On Tuesday evening, 14th, a meet- 
ing was held in the Mechanics’ Institute, for 
the purpose of hearing a lecture from the, Rev. 
Mr. Browne, B. A., on Our Parliamentary 
Church. There was not a large attendance. 
Mr. Councillor Duffell presided, aud he remarked 
that there were a number and a great variety 
of questions before the — which most 
people would like settled, the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the English Church being one 
among the number. This was not a question of one 
church against another, and it was not a question 
of men, so that it was no purpose of theirs to rail 
against the clergy of Jarrow. He had had some 
experience of the Jarrow clergymen, and had met 
them on different occasions for good work, and he 
could testify to the honourable and noble manner 
in which they had acted on different occasions. 
Between himself and them there were more points 
of concurrence than div ce, and he did not 
think they were much divided on the point under 
discussion, though they could hardly be expected 
to take the chair at that meeting. 
then at some length showed how the Established 
Church was under the control of the secular power, 
and how its ministers and adherents were power- 
less to do otherwise in their worship than was laid 
down by Act of Parliament. Mr. George Johnson, 
at the conclusion of the lecture, proposed, That 
this meeting thanks the Rev. James Browne for his 
lecture, and approves the proposals of the Libera 
tion Society, for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England.” Mr. R. N. 
Stephenson seconded the motion, which was 
carried; three hands only being held up against it. 
A similar vote was accorded to the chairman, and 


the proceedings terminated.—Jarrow Guardian. 


Crook.—A numerous audience assembled in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and the purpose of the meet- 
ing was explained by the chairman, Mr. Thompson. 
The lecture was on Our Parliamentary Church.” 

MorPETH.—A large meeting was held in the 
Masonic Hall, and presided over by the Rev. A. M. 
Drummond, who addressed the audience at con- 
siderable length. The subject of the lecture was 
„Our Parliamentary Church.” 

BiytH.—Partly owing to local and trading 
circumstances the attendance was small. Mr. John 
Bryson, President of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association, took the chair. The lecture on Our 
Parliamentary Church” was received with great 
attention, and acknowledged by tlie thanks of the 
audience. 

STANNINGLEY.—The Puds-y Newsgives an account 
of a lecture by the Rev. Wm. Heaton, of Leeds, at 
— » on Wednesday. The Rev. F. Bruce 
presided. The lecturer dealt with Church property, 
and was loudly applauded, it is stated, during the 
—.— of his address. Mr. John Andrew also 
spoke. 

STONEBROOM.—Mr, E. Hall Jackson lectured 
here on Monday, the 13th—Mr. J. H. Hirst in the 
chair—upon the right of every citizen to-inquire 
into the use or abuse of State establishments of 


religion. 


ALFRETON.,—Mr. Jackson spoke here on the 14th, 


Mr. Poyser, of Shirland, in the chair. Very good 


meeting; the lecture being much appreciated. 
Many influential Churchmen present, several speak- 
ing in opposition to the lecture, but Mr. Jackson 
effectively replied. 

Rippixes.—On the 15th Mr. Jackson lectured 
here. The Rev. W. Dawkins in the chair. 

Ciay Cross.—Since the opening lecture in this 
— by Mr. Cox two years ago, the meetings here 


ve been large and enthusiastic, and Mr. Jackson 
spoke in the Market Hall on the 16th to a good 


Mr. Browne 


audience, the chair being taken by Mr. C. W. 
Hayes. 

WALSALL. — The Rev. C. Williams was here on 
Friday, Jan. 17, and gave in the Temperance Hall, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, a 
very able and instructive lecture on ‘‘ Church Pro- 
perty.” The company present was not large, but 
deeply interested, and in warm sympathy with the 
lecturer’s positions and principles, Hearty votes 


of thanks to the lecturer and the chairman at the 


close. 

BRINKLOW, WARWICKSHIRE.—Mr, G. Hastings 
lectured in the Independent Chapel on Wednesday, 
Jan. 15, to an attentive and interested audience, 
His subject being ‘‘ Religious Equality,” was very 
acceptable to the villagers, who for the first time 
listened to statements so immediately concerning 
them. Church influences prevail in the place, and 
give occasion for much uneasiness of feeling. 

SHANKLIN, ISLE oF WicHT.—A lecture by the 
Rev. H. Kitching was delivered in this place a 
few days ago in reply to a lecture by the 
Rev. W. Pettitt, M. A., vicar of St. Paul's, Gatton, 
Shanklin. The Rev. W. Pettitt again appeared to 
oppose. The Rev. G. Avery took the chair, and 
Mr. J. M. Brown and the Rev. W. H. Burton, of 
London, also spoke. A crowded and earnest 
meeting. ‘ 

STRATFORD. — On Taesday last Mr. George 
Kearley delivered a lecture in the Town Hall here 
on The case for the nation against the Established 
Church,” Mr. B. Barry in the chair. The local 
Express gives a fair report of the lecture, which was 
very favourably received by a good audience, At the 
close of the lecture, the Rev. D. Alexander (Plais- 
tow), moved, and Mr. Lingley seconded, the follow- 
ing resolution, which was carried with only a few 
dissientients :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting 
the Church Establishment is unjust in principle, 
injurious to the cause of religion, and a hindrance 
to the social and political progress of this country, 
and ought therefore no longer to be maintained.” 


The meeting concluded with a very cordial vote of 
thanks. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 
The discussion in the Salford Town Council on 


the proposed Sunday opening of the Salford Free 


Library was held on Wednesday morning last, when 
the proposel was rejected by thirty-four votes 
against fifteen. 

Cardinal Manning leaves for Rome early in Feb- 
ruary, and will remain there during Lent. His 
Eminence, it is understood, visits me on the 
special invitation ef Pope Leo XIII., to confer with 
him on matters relating to the organisation of the 
Catholic Church in England. 

A correspondent of the Birmingham Post sends 
to that paper an account of a sermon in a neigh- 
bouring church which he heard en Sunday week in 
which the preacher insisted, ‘‘ with bitter vitupera- 
tion,” that the burning of the town library was 
‘San act of God's judgment upon the town for its 
Godless education in the board Schools.“ 

A Convert FROM Romanism.—After evening 
prayer in the pro-Cathedral at Truro on Wednesday, 
the Rev. F. W. Ellis, a Roman Catholic priest, was 
publicly admitted into the communion of the Church 
of England. According to the form drawn up by 
Archbishop Wake in 1714, and sanctioned by bon 
vocation, itr. Ellis read aloud a recantation of the 
errors and superstitions of the present Church 
of Rome, professed penitence, and received 
absolution. 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND.—At a meeting 
of the local United Presbyterian Presbytery at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed on Thursday, it was agreed 
to ‘‘ overture the Synod to adopt such means as 
should as speedily as possible accomplish the dis- 
establishment aud disendowment of the State 
Churches of England and Scotland, and the appli- 
cation of the entire national properties held by 
them to the purposes of a free education, wherein 
all, without distinction, might justly participate. 

St. RaPHAEL’s, BRISTOL.— The Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol has replied to the memorial which 
was published some months ago, requesting him to 
reopen St. Raphael’s Church. His lordship tells 
the memorialists, who base their request upon the 
recent decision of the Queen’s Bench Division, that 
that decision (now apppealed against) is in no wa 
applicable to the case in which they are interested, 
and that it is not possible for him to compl 
with the wishes expressed in the memorial. 
The Record says that amongst all the sigoatures 
attached to the memorial there are only seven bene- 
ficed or licensed clergy of the diocese. The 
‘neighbourhood of Bristol” is made to include 
Birmingham, Cardiff, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Bath, 
and even London. ‘The signatures are largely of 
a family character, and appear to include a good 
many young people, female as well as male. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
—On Thursday, in the First Division of the Court of 
Session, Edinburgh, a decision was given in an 
action, at the instance of the minority of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of Scotland against 
the majority, who in 1876 joined the Free Church, 
and against the trustees of the Ferguson Bequest 
Fund, to have it declared that the pursuers were 
entitled to participation in the benefit of that fund, 
and that the majority were not entitled to such 
benefits. Lord Curriehill, before whom the case was 
heard in the Outer House, had decided in favour of 
the defenders. The First Division held that the 
question of granting bounties from the fund to 
either the minority or the majority was one that 
lay in the discretion of the trustees, The Court 
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further held that the expenses of the litigation 
should be provided from the fund. 

Lorp DrrBy AND THEOLOGICAL EpucaTion.— 
Lord Derby wrote recently to the trustees of the 
Liverpool Institute (an unsrectarian school) to 
express regret at his ability to be present at the 
prize delivery. In this letter he offered 200“. for 
the endowment of annual prizes. The trustees 
accepted the offer and suggested that two prizes 
should be offered yearly—one for mathematics and 
the other for modern languages. In response, Lord 
Derby said he had nothing better or different to 
suggest as to the application of the money. His 
lordship added that he presumed the trustees 
reserved power to vary that scheme, and as the 
institute was absolutely free and unsectarian, it 
was unnecessary for him to make restrictions. He 
would otherwise propose that the prizes in question 
should not be given at any time for proficiency in 
subjects of a theological character. . 
ANOTHER Scenx AT Sr. JAuxs's, HatcHam.— 
On Sunday morning the Rev. H. A. Walker, the 
the new Vicar of St. James’s, Hatcham, read 
himself in. The service passed over without any 
disturbance, but after the afternoon service there 
was a scene of great violence. The members of the 
Protestant League called on the people’s church- 
warden (Mr. Saunders) to remove a cross and two 
candlesticks which had been put to replace those 
surreptitiously taken away some nights back. On 
his not doing so, they attempted to enter the 
chancel. Mr. Nash, the vicar’s churchwarden, on 
refusing to admit Mr. Fry and others, was assaulted, 
whereupon his colleague took hold of the assailant 
and gave him a shaking, and did not release him 
till he was half way down the nave. A general 
disturbance ensued, and the police were called in 
by one churchwarden and expelled by the other. 
Unseemly cries and recriminations took place, and 
ultimately the church was cleared after much 
hustling and fighting. Mr. Saunders then told the 
vicar that having done his duty in one respect he 
would do it in another. He then asked the vicar 
to refer the matter of the disputed ornaments to 
the bishop, or apply for a faculty, for which he 
would provide half the means. Mr. Walker seemed 
inclined to yield, when Mr. Layman, of St. Alban's, 
Holborn, interfered and prevented him, whereupon 
Mr. Saunders said that he should remove the 
ornaments on his own responsibility. 
removed them. 

A CLERICAL ADMIRER OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. — 
There is a clergyman at Manchester who seems to 
be aiming at episcopal dignity, but who appears to 
be destined for a lunatic asylum. The Reverend 
Richard Butler selected for his text on Sunday 
evening a passage from the Book of Esther :— 
„What shall be done unto the man whom the King 
delighteth to honour ?”’ and we are informed that, 
in the course of his sermon, he drew an elaborate 

arallel between Mordecai, Joseph, and Lord 
aconsfield, whom he regards as three of the 
greatest statesmen the world has ever known. Lord 
Beaconsfield is, naturally, the object of Mr. Butler's 
greatest admiration. We confess, however, that 
we are at a loss to discern upon what grounds Mr. 
Butler bases his extraordinary estimate of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s powers; but we cease to wonder 
when we learn that the Premier has been raised to 
the peerage and made a Knight of the Garter 
„through a blessing from above.” This, of course, 
accounts for a great deal;-and we are further 
assured, on Mr. Butler’s unimpeachable authority, 
that ‘‘as God blessed Joseph, Premier of Egypt, so 
He has blessed this extraordinary man, who is the 
highest of all, higher than Mordecai and higher than 
Joseph.” We area little surprised that our Man- 
chester divine should place Lord Beaconsfield above 
his Biblical heroes; but we may possibly account 
for this circumstance when we reflect that neither 
Mordecai nor Joseph could make Mr. Butler a bishop, 
or even present him with a canonry. We are 
willing to admit that the career of Lord Beacons- 
field has been most remarkable, and we readily 
acknowledge that his industry, his intellect, and 
his tact have won for him the foremost place in 
the Government of the British Empire. But when 
Mr. Butler tells us that all this has been done 
„% by God's grace,” we are inclined to charge him 
with something akin to blasphemy. He seems, 
indeed, to have had some faint notion that this 
kind of talk was out of place in church, but ‘as 
God seems to bless” Lord Beaconsfield with His 
favour, Mr. Butler considers it becoming to deliver 
a foolish political discourse from the pulpit. 
Following up his extraordinary exordium, Mr. 
Butler made the equally extraordinary suggestion 
that ‘‘a splendid golden wreath might be got up 
for Benjamin Disraeli by the millions of Eugland, 
by each giving a penny to pay for this wreath of 
gold to encircle the head of Benjamin Disraeli, in 
whose career there was not one dishonouring blot. 
As Mr. Butler has stolen a sentiment from Moore's 
beautiful poem on the Duke of Wellington, and as 
such trash as that to which he gave utterance must 
have been generated under peculiar circumstances, 
we are inclined to believe that this singular parson 
was one of those who “ commuted, compounded, 
and cut” when the Irish Church was disestablished. 
If he were a fair specimen of the clergy, we 
should say it was quite time for the English 
Church to be disestablished likewise. Wall the 
Bishop of Manchester request Dr. Maudsley or Dr. 
Forbes Winslow to interview Mr. Butler.—Daily 
Chronicle. | | 


Mr. Ruskin has resigned the Oxford Slade Pro- 
fessorship. His successor is to be elected in 


He then 


February. 
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THE WEEK. 


FRANCE has passed through a serious political 
crisis, which has happily subsided without 
serious results—for the present at least. In 
both Chambers on Thursday the Ministers pre- 
sented their new programme. It stated that 
the Cabinet would bring in a bill to extend 
pardon to the Communists beyond those in- 
cluded in the comprehensive amnesty; that 
the Government would exercise vigilant super- 
vision over the observance of the law regulating 
the relations between civil and religious society ; 
would show itself inexorable towards officials 
who might attack or revile the Republic, and 
would ask for the right of conferring University 
degrees and making primary education com- 
pulsory. The Cabinet apologised for leaving a 
few of the higher military commands under 
provisional conditions, while applying the law 
to the army generally, and engaged to remove 
from the magistracy persons notoriously hostile 
to the Republic. In the Senate, M. Dufaure's 
declaration elicited some approval; in the 
Chamber, M. de Marcére, who spoke on behalf 
of the Government, was listened to with icy 
coldness, The programme, which was thought 
to be unworthy of such an occasion, produced 
an unfayourable impression out of doors; even 
the moderate Journal des Débats condemning the 
vague and dry terms of the Minieterial 
announcement, s though nothing had hap- 
pened in a country where only a week before 
the Republic had been ectablished. M. Senard 
gave notice of an interjellation on the subject. 


During the next thre: days the downfall of 
the Government seemed to be inevitable. The 
various sections of the Left were indignant, and 
M. Gambetta’s organ denounced the weakness of 
the Cabinet, especially in the retention of 
% reactionary functionaries,” as to which it was 
declared no compromise was possible. The 
République Francaise expressed its acquiescence 
in the possible downfall of the Dufaure Ministry, 
and the advent of a Cabinet representing tho 
whole of the Left. This article occasioned feverish 
anxiety throughout the country, which was only 
tempered by the knowledge that, whatever the 
urgency, M. Gambetta would not accept office. 


On Monday the Chamber of Deputies was filled 
with a crowded and excited audience. In reply 
to M. Senard’s interpellation, M. Dufaure, who 
is understood to have yielded to the influence of 
his colleagues, stated that the Ministry regarded 


the recent elections as finally establishing the 


Republic as the Government of the country, and 
as consolidating Republican institutions. Now 
more than ever they must require from public 
functionaries a really Republican spirit, and 
this the Government intended to insist upon 
Those officials, however, who had conducted 
themselves under the preceding Govern- 
ment as the docile instruments of their 


‘Ministerial chiefs, and those, on the contrary, 


who had resisted their impulsion, could not 
both be treated after the same fashion. M. 
Dufaure enumerated the officials who had 
already been dismissed, and said that the work 
had never been considered as at an end. He 
declared himself second to none in attachment 
to the Republic, which he was one of the first 
to proclaim when he proposed M. Thiers for 
President. He had ever since taken a firm, if 
modest, part in developing Republican institu- 
tions; and, if he should live so long, no one 
would rejoice more sincerely than he to see the 
crisis of 1880 as happily passed as the one just 
over. Though the Prime Minister’s declaration 
did not amount to much, he was considerably 
applauded, but several Radical mombers con- 
demned it as incomplete and unsatisfactory.” 
Eventually M. Jules Ferry proposed an Order 
of the Day to the following effect :—‘ The 
Chamber, trusting in the declarations of the 
Ministry, and feeling confident that the Mini- 
stry, having full liberty of action, will not 
hesitate to giye satisfaction, notably in regard 
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to the staff of judicial and administrative 


officials, passes to the Order of the Day.” This 
modified vote of confidence it was announced 
the Government would accept. M. Floquet, on 
behalf of the Extreme Left, proposed the Order 


of the Day pure and simple, which was rejected 


by 222 to 168 votes. M. Ferry’s motion 
of confidence was then carried by 223 to 121 
votes, giving the Government a majority of 102. 
Many Republican members abstained | from 
voting; the Right holding almost entirely aloof. 


It appears that M. Gambetta, constrained we 
suppose by the demands of his advanced friends, 
voted with M. Floquet, but took no part in the 
second division. The general impression is that 
the Government have not won a victory but have 
gained a reprieve, and are still at the mercy of 
the great Republican leader. M. Gambetta’s 
position is anomalous. If he absolutely declines 
to take office, he is hardly justified in attempting 
to put the Ministry in a minority, which must 
seriously impair his position; and if —as is alleged 
—M. Gambetta really aims to succeed Marshal 
MacMahon, he could not better further that object 
than by keeping in power during the interim 80 
staunch yet moderate a Republican as M. 
Dufaure. 


There is a report from Berlin—almost too 
good to be true—that Prince Bismarck, for 
once impressed by a strong adverse public 
opinion, proposes to withdraw his Gagging” 
Bill, and leave the Reichstag to put its own 
restraints upon violent members. The Chan- 
cellor knows that, apart from this question, 
he will have to use all his influence to induce 
the German Parliament to accept that Pro- 
tectionist policy of which he is now the avowed 
advocate. It is strange that, amid the wide- 
spread depression and distress, the National 
Liberals have not the courage to rasie the flag 
of retrenchment, and demand a reduction of the 
armaments that impoverish the country. 

Except in one direction, active operations 
have been suspended in Afghanistan. There is 
no news from Jellalabad save that Major Oavag- 
nari has been negotiating with the Ghilzai chiefs, 
who have urged the Ameer’s son to make terms 
with the British, butthat Yakoob Khan makes no 
sign. Indeed, there is a prevalent belief that 
Shere Ali, tired of exile, and hopeless of Russian 
co-operation, desires to return to Oabul and 
resume the direction of affairs, but is prevented 
by the disorder that prevails in the capital. 
In the Khost valley the natives are resigned 
to their fate, and General Roberts is trying 
to come to terms with the Mangals, who 
are able to interrupt bis communications along 
the whole line of route to the Shutar-gardan 
Pass. The population of Oandahar are on good 
terms with General Stewurt, who is sending 
out strong reconnaissances in the direction of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, a strong fort on the road to 
the still stronger defensive position of Ghuzgni. 
This movement apparently has in view subse- 
quent operations against Herat if the war 
should go on. 


All the members of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet are now in town, and there is to be a 
succession of Oouncil meetings to decide upon 
the programme for the session. For a fortnight 
to come the political atmosphere will be redo- 
lent of rumours, and it may be supposed that 
the Prime Minister will not lose the opportunity 
of elaborating some specious domestic measures 
with a view to please, if not to dazzle, the 
country. Relative to the Irish University ques- 
tion, on which we have offered some remarks 


-elsewhere, the Freeman's Jowrnal, the mouth- 


piece of the Irish bishops, insists that no liberal 
grants of money to be given away in prizes 
and result fees by an Examining Board will 
meet the wants of Irish Catholics, who insist 
upon an endowment for their own denomina- 
tional University. But, evidently, negotiations 
on the o subject are going on. 


News from South-Eastern Europe is still, for 
the most part, tentative. The signing of the 
definitive treaty between Russia and Turkey, 
which was to have taken place last Saturday, is 


again postponed—the sole question at issue 
being whether the Treaty of San Stefano is to 
be taken as confirmed, so far as not abro- 
gated by the Treaty of Berlin, or whether 
some other term is to be used. On this 
point Russia seems disposed to yield. The 
notables of Bulgaria were to have met ere 
this at Tirnova to organise a scheme of admini- 
stration for the Principality, but the assembly 
is postponed. So is the surrender of Podgoritza 
to the Montenegrins by the Porte, owing to the 
violent resistance of the Albanians, and so 
also are the negotiations relative to the 
Greek frontier, which the Porte would 
fain indefinitely protract. Nor are the 
affairs of Roumelia in better train for 
settlement. Russia strenuously urges a 
prolongation of her occupation of that province, 
which Austria and England as strongly object 
to. On the other hand, the Government of St. 
Petersburg so resolutely oppose a European 
mixed occupation that the project has for the 
present been dropped. Meanwhile what re- 
mains of the Turkish Empire is lapsing into 
anarchy. The Exchequer is bankrupt, the 
paper money is falling in value, and disorder 
and incipient insurrection are everywhere 
manifest. The Daily News correspondent at 
Constantinople, who draws a vivid picture of 
the condition in Turkey, says that the Sultan 
and his advisers are paralysed, and that every- 
one is coming to see that the Berlin Treaty has 
produced absolutely no benefit whatever to 
the inhabitants of any portion of the 
empire which has been left under Turkish rule, 
and the question now is, whether England can 
do anything to get us out of the dead-lock into 
which we have get.“ 


It may be doubted whether, in a financial 
point of view, Russia is much better off than 
her late antagonist, According to the St. Peters- 
burg Gutette, the late war involved a cost of 887 
millions of roubles, which would amount in 
English money to at Jeast ninety millions 
sterling, taking no account of the less 
arising from public loans, the enormous 
paper issues, and the paralysis of productive 
industry. While our Jingoes continue to express 
fear of the aggressions of Russia, her real posi- 
tion is revealed by the fact that she is quite 
unable to raise a loan in the money markets of 
Europe. ä 


Mr. Forster, M. P., speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Bradford Ohamber of Com- 
merce on Monday, to an audienee not wholly 
sympathetic, addressed himself to the reci- 
procity craze with a vigour and a directness 
allhisown. The theses which he set himself 
to prove were—lst, that protection, in the 
shape of reciprocity, if we were to secure it, 
would do us harm instead of good; 2nd, that 
the mere attempt to secure it must be in- 
jurious; and 3rd, that we cannot possibly 
secure it. Some persons who do not need to be 
conyinced on the free trade side may think that 
the right hon. member for Bradford displayed 
superfluous energy in dealing with the subject 
in this form; but it must be remembered that 
in this speech we have the first set deliverance 
of a stutesman of the front rank, and as the 
fallacy of reciprocity has imposed upon so many 
persons here and there, it was desirable that it 
should be subjected to drastic treatment by a 
sagacious and practical speaker like Mr. Forster. 
He showed it would be futile to threaten a 
foreign nation with the imposition of equal 
duties upon goods of the same kind; and that 
if we seek to retaliate upon their folly by 
taxing commodities sent by them which we 
need, and must ha ve, for food and for the carry- 
ing on of staple industries, we only punish and 
fetter ourselves by adding to the cost of home 
consumption and production. In the case of 
the United States, for example, we cannot tax 
imported corn or cotton, and it would be 
hazardous, perhaps, to increase the tax upon 
tobacco. How, then, can we retaliate on 
America without injuring ourselves to a much 
greater degree? Unless we are prepared to 
commence a war of tariffs, which no sane man 
dare recommend, it is yain to suppose that we 
can do anything in the direction indicated, and 


we may be very sure that the agricultural inte- 
rest will not suffer in silence an attempt to 
bolster up this or that manufacturing industry, 
aud that the great middle and working classes 
will never consent to have their food taxed. 


Voices come from the Antipodes in honour of 
Mr. Gladstone. At a public meeting held in 
Sydney an address was voted to the great 
statesman, expressing gratitude for the services 
rendered to the nation by his masterly and 
unwearied efforts to control the foreign policy 
of England in the interests of peace, freedom, 
and public honour. The signatories go on to 
say that they bear in grateful recollection the 
beneficent and enduring reforms in the pr:ncipal 
departments of domestic government which Mr. 
Gladstone was mainly instrumental in securing 
to the British people in past years; and the 
powerful aid he has so often contributed to the 
cause of human progress in other parts of the 
world. This address is signed by the Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly, and by nearly half 
the members of the Parliament of New South 
Wales, and by many other persons of weight 
and influence. In his reply, Mr. Gladstone 
states how rejoiced he is to see our Australian 
fellow-subjects recognising their political union 
with the old country, and admitting the neces- 
sity at the present moment for a watchful 
guardianship of the liberties of the nation 
against any attempt which may be made to set 
new limits to the just authority of Parliament. 
He points out how the existing commercial 
distress is aggravated by a turbulent foreign 
policy, and how the public burdens are 
augmented, and the public credit is weakened, 
by military measures not only unnecessary, but 
mischieyous. Mr. Gladstone replies in similar 
terms to another address from colonists in 
South Australia, adopted in the first instance at 
a public meeting in Adelaide on August 14, and 
afterwards signed by 3,500 persons. 


Many persons continue to be sorely exercised 
in mind by the rapid growth and the marvellous 
success of the various Civil Service Oo- operative 
Stores—although one part of that designation is 
a misnomer, inasmuch as they are in no sense 
co-operative bodies in the true meaning of the 
term. They are gigantic shops, with the advan- 
tage of being able to buy largely and cheaply 
with the ready money they receive from all 
their customers, none of whom are allowed 
credit. Hence there are no bad debts ; and this 
is undoubtedly one great secret of their com- 
mercial success. But in most of them the profits 
are divided among a comparatively small body 
of proprietors or shareholders, although it is 
alleged that the mass of customers reap their 
full share of the benefit in reduced charges for 
goods purchased. The point immediately at 
issue, however, is, that such of the stores as are 
managed by members of the Civil Service ought 
to be controlled, if not put down, by the Govern- 
ment. A conference of delegates from London 
vestries and district boards was held on Mon- 
day, at which some strong and emphatic de- 
nunciations were uttered. We might even 
designate some of them as absurd and puerile, 
only it would be too much to look for concen- 
trated and lofty wisdom from the average 
vestry mind. But, putting aside all oxtra- 
neous matters, making proper allowance for 
the irritation manifested at the meeting, and 
without staying to refute such obvious errors as 
that members of the Civil Service may not do as 
they like with their own private time and 
money, it is clear that the shopkeeping in- 
terest is angry because much custom has been 
diverted elsewhere. But have not shopkeepers, 
as a class, to thank themselves? If they bought 
and sold for ready money only, and if all of 
them were content with moderate profits, 
might they not often succeed where now they 
fail? Meetings like that held on Monday seem 
to us to be the offspring of mistaken views on the 
subject. Let tradesmen seek to win back their 


customers by plain and honest dealings for 


prompt payment, and there are thousands who 
would return to their shops rather than incur 
all the trouble incident to dealing at these great 


atores. Already we hear of some large shops 
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where equal facilities are offered without the 
restrictions, and the results are said to be most 
satisfactory. 


Honour was done on Wednesday last in Man- 
chester to a gentleman eminently deserving of 
the tribute. Mr. Henry Dunckley, editor of 
the Manchester Examiner and Times, was enter- 


tained at dinner in the Reform Olub of that. 


City, and was presented with a library of some 
300 volumes, a service of plate, and an address 
expressive of the subscribers’ sense of his public 


services, and especially of the stand he has | 
taken against the bastard Imperialism and 


personal government of which Lord Beacons- 


field is the advocate. Considerable interest 


was arouged 


d last year by the appearance of 


a masterly series of letters signed Verax, 
of “The Crown and the Cabine a which | 


first appeared 
and were re 
journals, 

It soon become known that the author was Mr. 


in the Manchester Examiner, 
uced or quoted in numerous 


: 


subsequently issued as a pamphlet. 


Dunckley, and his numerous friends felt that 


the utterance was most timely and able. The 
gathering of Wednesday last was only the 


natural expression of this sentiment, and was 
seized upon as a fitting opportunity to recognise 


that gentleman's signal eervices during a long 


veil thatinyeste the journalist was withdrawn, and : 
Mr. Dunckley stood forth in his own proper 
person to receive a deserved festimonial from 


friends and admirers for his patriotic and 
fui servicés. His speech in reply to 


the presentation made by his friends was 
worthy of the occasion, and all the oir- 


cumstances attending the banquet served to 


show that a public man and a journalist who 
consistently and courageously performs his duty 
Will find an echo to his words in the breasts of 
all true Englishmen, ts 


It is rumoured that Mr. Tom Taylor is to be re- 
in the editorship of Punch by Mr. F. C. 


o to Mr. O, H. Mundie, the elder aon of 
ety edie. of the Adden library, whose 
u dedende was recorded in our last number, 


the 4 Bay 
his jud t, his tac 
Kindines 1 Ee had * — his twenty-ninth 


ene Sampeon Low and Co, ate about to pubs 
us- 


lish, in cheap monthly volumes, & series of 
trated t of great artists, compiled from 
the latest au es, and giving the results of the 
Iota feséatehes that hive been fried on 
of art 
on 


Abel?” He went to bed, sir,” was the reply. 
% Went to bed! Where do you get that informa- 
tion?” said the teacher. It's in the chapter, sir, 
that Caiti, after he had killed Abel, went to the 
Land of Nod.” 

Lonpon University.—The following are lists of 
the, e who have passed the recent exami- 
nations :— 


FIRST LL.B. EXAMINATION.—PASS LIST. 

First _ Division.—William Gurney Angus, private 
8 Thomas Alfred Gurney, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; a Sydney Milton Johnson, Keble 
College, Oxford ; Robert Leonard, Thomas Bateman 
Napier, and Herbert Rooke Oldfield, private study ; 
Caßere 7 gg i 8 Hall N 

; Henry Gawan Taylor, Trin am · 
bridge ; William Henry Up Gray’s-inn. 
Division.—Henry Hollier Hood Bar 
Ed loomer, oe gl wn ton Harland, nald 
Alfred nson, John Thomas Beads- 
worth Sewell, Herbert Marlow Shelverton, and Samuel 
Mark Simmons, B.A., private study ; Herbert William 
Trenchard, B.A., Uni 
Williams, private study; Arthur rthington, 
Owens College. 
SECOND LL.B. EXAMINATION.—PASS LIST. 

First Division. —Alexander Kaye Butterworth, private 
study; Frederick Joseph Mogg Gould, University 
College and private study ; William Frederick Hamilton 
and Arthur Oldham J 2 vate study; Ha 
Newson, Middle . n James Sidebotham an 
Philip Folliott Scott Stokes, B. A., private study, 

_ Becond Division.—Joseph Gundry Alexander, private 
study; Henry Barber, University College; Charles 

Ernest Fletcher, Cheltenham College and private 
; James Ernest Fletcher, William Ebenezer 
by, Beaumont Morice, William Percy Pain, John 
Pee eens ee et, Sane 
° enr rthur t 

e e e 
n, private, tuition; Howar 

Young, private study? 


Charles 


stu 


: 


s that he was remarkable for | 
and his extreme | 


versity 1 i 2 Montague 


Correspondence, 


WAR AND THE CHURCH. 
To the Hditor of the Nonconformist. 

Sim,—The indignant protest which you have 
made against the warlike policy of the Government 
encourages me to ask permission to raise the more 
general question, ‘‘ What attitude should the 
Churches henceforth assume in reference to war 
generally ?” This, it may be objected, is not a 
specially Nonconformist question. Well, it ought not 
tobeso. It is a pity that itshould be a party question 
at all, but the fact remains that we have at present 
two political parties in the country, a Liberal and 
a Conservative, and that the members of the latter 
party are mainly in favour of war, while the former 
are mainly favourable to peace. So, at least, the 
case stands at this moment. Even the Liberal 
party, however, seem to think it necessary to pro- | 
secate to its bitter end the most wicked of wars, 
once it has been begun, and there is too much 
reason to fear that we have no purely political 
party in the country in a condition of sound health 
upon the general question of war. If, again, we 
turn to the Churches, we have the notorious Epis- 
copal vote in favour of chicanery and war to set 
against the appeals of most of the large Noncon- 
formist dénominations against such policy. If, then, 
I am to raise the question at all, I do not see 


: 
courseof years to the Liberal party. For once, the | where it may be more fittingly done than in your 


colamns. a 
It seems to me that Christian churches, an 
especially their ministers, must in future do more | 
than has ever yet been done to create a healthy 


public opinion and, to resort to a suggestive French | 


word, sentiment on the question of war. This 
subiect, it is well known, gave no little trouble to 
the early Church. Some of its most distinguished 
members were puzzled to understand how a 
Christian could, under any circumstances, go to 
war, The fact that the early Christians laboured 
under the disadvantage of having to render homage | 
to heathen Governments may, it is true, have made 
the military service a special difficulty; but the | 
question was discussed in those days, not with 
reference to any exceptional or special circumstances, : 
but on its own merits, and on the widest possible 
grounds, That a soldier may be a Christian no one 
will deny. Whatever we may think of the profes- 
sion of arms, some of the noblest and most exemplary | 
Christians the world has ever seen have also been 
soldiers. But, on the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that a man who enters the army may be 
required to do work against which the spirit of 
Christianity revolts, The present war furnishes an | 
ample illustration. In your last issue you havea 
few telling sentences, Lou speak, for example, of 
General Roberts having totally defeated “ poor 
wretches who presumed to defend their own 
country against an entirely unprovoked invasion.” 
You mention Lord Lytton’s announcement of a 
‘* brilliant vi „ an announcement which 
every brave must have received with 
scorn. You speak of Gough’s cavalry doing 
% great execution,” that is, driving the 
enemy back, and setting fire to their villages,” 
and you notice the fact that the retreating 
Afghans were mercilessly butchered by the 
Punjaub horsemen who, with the loss only of half. 
a-dozen, slaughtered or captured 400 of the 
enemy.” Now, Sir, if any person were to assert 
that none of these butchers were or could be 
Christians, he would have nearly the whole bench ) 
of bishops on his back, and a large portion of the 
British Press would probably denounce him as one 
of the most uncharitable Pharisees and bigots the 
world ever saw. I would not myself declare that | 
there was not in the whole of that ingloriously 


| victorious band a single Christian; but, sup- 


posing there were Christians among them, | 
what business had they there? I know 
what the reply will be. It will be said that | 
the Christian soldier is a defender of his country | 
and must obey all orders without asking the reason | 
why. Very true, I answer; but a country which 
does not hesitate to make murderers of its soldiers 
should not have Christians among them. Other 
professions, moreover, can boast of heroes who have 
chosen to obey God rather than man. We are told 
that these cruel butcheries were among the grave 


necessities of war, and many are satisfied with this | 
explanation; but I want to know what made them | 


necessary. A burglar, determined to prevent a 
cry of alarm from being raised, may find it necessary 
to cut an infant’s throat or to stab an unconscious 


sleeper to the heart. By so doing he may secure 


** brilliant ” success, but who creates such necessity ? 


Aman may find it necessary to get drunk in order 


to forget his sorrows or his crimes. Butchery 
cannot be condoned on the mere proof that, under 
given circumstances, it was necessary. We are 
bound to ask the further question, Were tlie cir- 
cumstances themselves necessary ? These exigencies 
must always make the profession of armsa hard one 
for the Christian conscience, 

But, Sir, I must not halt here. It is possible that 
I myself may be involved in these atrocious deeds. 
The soldiers were the executioners, but at whose 
instance? Who sent them to the field? They are 
shedding blood and spreading devastation in the 


name of Christian England. The army is only the 


sword-arm of the people. If this be a cowardly 
war, we are the cowards, The soldiers may have 
been eager for the fray, but they would not have 
gone had they not been sent. 


I do not ask too much, then, when I claim for 
the question of war a more prominent place among 
the subjects on which it is necessary for our churches 
to endeavour to form a sound public opinion, The 
war spirit is by no means buried. Even among Chris- 
tian men it is readily stirred up. Our Government 
would not have ventured upon this war had it not 
been quite sure of the sympathy of hosts of Chris- 
tians, Had it been known that Christians, as a 
body, repudiated war—aggressive war, at least—as 
a crime, even Lord Beaconsfield would not have 


| steeped his garter in the blood of inhumanly 


butchered savages. When Grotius wrote his justly 
celebrated work on the Rights of Nations,” he 
said in one of the most eloquent passages which 
that treatise contains that he was instigated to 
write, because he “saw throughout the Christian 
world a licence of warfare, shamefal even to bar- 
barous nations, I saw (he adds) that men ran to 
arms for little or nothing, and when once 
they had laid hold of their weapons, they reve- 
renced no law, human or Divine, their fury having, 
as it were, by one edict been let loose to commit all 
crimes.” Will it be said that this bellicose spirit 
is dead now? Can it be maintained that Christian 
nations no longer rush to arms for little or nothing ? 
Or will anyone undertake to prove that even the 
soldiers of England are never appointed to cold- 
blooded, inglorious deeds? Is there not enough of 
evil in the wars now being carried on in the name 
of the Queen of England to call for the most reso- 
lute endeavour of all Christian congregations and 
all Christian ministers to exorcise this evil spirit, 
which seems to resemble one of ancient times of 
which it was said, This kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting ” ? 

I may be told that this is work for the Peace 
Society.” Thanks to that society, mach good has 
already been accomplished by its persistent endea- 
vours, in season and out of season, and in face of 
the most unjust misrepresentation and abuse. But, 
Sir, I frankly own that I do not know an institu- 
tion more useful and yet more anomalous than the 
Peace Society. Why, a Christian country ought 
itself to be a peace society. Its Government ought 
to be the chief officers of that society. And as for 
the Church, what is it if not a peace society? The 
very fact that we need a special institution outside 
our Church organisations to plead in heaven’s 
name for peace, only reveals the sad shortcomings 
of that Christianity which we practise. There is 
need for a Bible revision committee on this ques- 
tion of war, and the sooner it sets to work the 
better. The task will prove a formidable one. 
The war spirit will cry out lustily, and say to 
every preacher, ‘‘ What hast thou to do with 
me?” Still, the call for energetic co-opera- 
tion, not in time of war only, but in times of peace 
and quiet, is loud and imperative if the Cross of 
Christ is to be victorious. 

The effect of foreign invasions upon the progress of 
Christianity may be considered at another time. I 
am afraid that Dr. Ellicott has not a few disciples, 
and I should like at another time to examine their 
fortieth article of faith, but in the meantime I should 
like to call attention to one desideratum. It appears 
to me that we still want a clear, concise, and 
thoroughgoing treatise, or rather catechism, which 
will explain how little war bas done for the good of 


| nations, and how largely we are indebted to it for 


these terrible depressions in trade and commerce 
which bring famine and all its woes into our land. 
In the magnificent and statesmanlike (or rather 
stateeman-unlike) speech delivered at Oxford 
on the 14th inst, by Sir W. Harcourt, that 
keen and eloquent critic observed that he 
did not share the fatalism of those who attri- 
bute the recurrence 
trade to some fortuitous cycle, and then he added 
the suggestive remark—“ These disturbances of 
commerce have one great cause, and that cause is 
War. Now, is this true? If so, would it not be 
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worth while to prove it? Any amount of expen- 
diture in money, time, and strength would be 
justified if this assertion can be made good by such 
a sacrifice. Let the country be made to under- 
stand this, as I think it might, and the war spirit 
must succumb, There are still, no doubt, many 
who believe with Bacon that war between one 
nation and another is like the heat of motion, 
wholesome ; for men’s minds are enervated and 
their manners corrupted by sluggish and inactive 
peace (Advancement of Learning); but there are 
others who can see the way to maintain a peace 
which shall be neither sluggish nor inactive. The 
Church can give employment to many ; science, art, 
literature, and other fields of industry offer in- 
numerable opportunities ; and if the Church will 
only do its duty in regard to the warlike impulses 
of the people, the army will become the only 
resort in the country for sluggards. 
Yours respectfully, 
F. SONLEY JOHNSTONE. 
Merry Hill, near Wolverhampton. 


Beligions und Benominutionst Nebos. 


THE NEW JEWIN WELSH CHAPEL. 


On Friday evening last the handsome new build- 
ing erected by Welsh Calvinistic Methodists in 
Bridgewater- gardens, Aldersgate-street, was opened, 
and there was a e gathering of Welshmen and 
Welshwomen to celebrate the event. The church 
for which the new building has been erected is the 
mother church of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
in London. It was founded in 1774 in Smithfield, 
where it continued for eleven years. It was 
removed in 1785 to Wilderness-row, where it 
rested for thirty-seven years, and in 1822 to Jewin 
Crescent, where it remained for fifty-four years. 
That place was relinquished in 1876, the lease bein 
surrendered to the Goldsmiths’ Company for 3,000/. 
The cost of the present freehold site was 4,977/., and 
the estimated cost of the chapel now erected, which 
seats 630 persons, 5,000, At a social gathering 
held on Dec. 4 last, promises were given for 2, 1071., 
and since that the further sum of 671/. had been 
promised, The congregation consists in great part 
of young men and women employed in houses of 
business, or as artisans, or in domestic service, and 
se number of settled families is comparatively 

ow. 

On Friday evening there was a social tea- 
meeting in the lecture-hall beneath the chapel, and 
a public my ag fem afterwards held in the chapel, 
when Mr. H. Richard, M. P., presided, supported 
by Mr. J. H. Puleston, M. P., the Revs. D. C. 
Davies, M.A. (minister of the chapel), Griffith 
Davies, Dr. Owen Thomas 2 L. Thomas 
(Borough), Ko. A hymn in Welsh having been sung, 

Mr. Henry Ricuarp, M. P., said he was very 
glad indeed to be amongst them that evening to 
share in their joy at the ggg accomplishment of 
that important undertaking. They met there with 
somewhat mingled emotions, They must all feel 
satisfaction that after dwelling for some years in 
tents and ta les, they at last obtained a 
local habitation for themselves as a Christian com- 
munity. On the other hand it was possible that 
some of the older people among them were not 
without touches of sadness e there were 
some associations with the old place which the new 
place lacked. They had not to lament that that 
chapel was inferior to the old one in Jewin- 
crescent. Although it was smaller, the contraction 
was only an indication of success, for whereas they 
had formerly but one chapel, they now bad eight in 
the various suburbs of London. Still there were 
memories connected with the old place which some of 
them would miss, and he sh in that feeling to 
some degree. The first night he spent in London 
was spent in the old phe. «eli of Jewin-street, 
and for several years he was a frequent attendant 


there. It might be of interest if he stated to them 
a few facts respecting the remarkable growth and 
development of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 


They were a body quite peculiar to Wales, and not 
to confounded with the English Wesleyan 


Methodist bodies, If they had ecclesiastical affinit 
with any body in England it would be with 
that establish 
wards organised by the Countess of Huntingdom. 
But Calvinistic Methodism was indigenous to the 
soil of Wales. If they looked at the condition of 
Wales, just before the rise of Methodism, and com- 
pared it with what it was now, the contrast would 

found to be both marked and marvellous. They 
must beware of exaggeration, for there had been 
some exaggeration through ignorance. Sometimes 
it had been stated that before the Methodist 


of Walen Dr, Rees had shown that in the year 


by George Whitfield, and after- 


1715, before the rise of Methodism, there was a 
considerable number of Nonconformist churches in 
Wales. He named 110 belonging to Independents, 
Baptists, and Pre 8 with congregations 
numbering between 40,000 and 50,000. But after 
making allowance for all that, the religious desti- 
tution of their country was deep and deplorable, 
especially in North Wales. It was a curious fact that 
North Wales was much worse off as to its religious 
and moral condition than the South, for there were 
only ten Nonconformist churches in North Wales. 
The description given of the state of that part 
before the rise of Methodism was not at all exagge- 
rated. Mr. Charles, in his journeys through North 
Wales about 1785, said that the condition of the poor 
was so low in regard to religious instruction that not 
one in twenty could read the Scriptures, and in some 
places it was difficult to find even one who had been 
taught to read. An old Methodist minister, John 
Davis, said the people were sitting in Pagan dark- 
ness and ignorance, few went to church to worship 
God, and of the country were full of sports 
and drunkenness, and few in the parish could read 
at all. Occasionally a Bible might be found in a 
large house kept locked up in a chest as a charm. 
An old man who suffered from asthma was advised 
to put a Bible under his pillow. His wife went in 
search of one, and got an old one which she brought 
home and placed under his head, after which it was 
said he = very comfortably. (A laugh.) A cow 
was thought to be dying, and the man went into the 
house an 805 @ Bible, and read a chapter to the 
cow. (Much laughter.) A clergyman and his clerk 
went to administer the sacrament to a farmer, and 
the clerk went into the house firat carrying a bag 
containing a Bible. The womanfasked what was in 
the bag, and said, Pray let me look at the Bible.“ 
When looking at it she said, Thank God 
there was never one in this house, and never 
occasion for it before.” That was the state of 
things at the time he had spoken of. Now let 
them see the change. It was hardly ible to fix 

upon any event. which might be said to be the 

beginning of organised Methodism. It was 

in 1742, that the first association was held at 

Watford, in Glamorganshire, under the presidency 

of Whitfield. In 1746 there were 140 societies, and 

about forty preachers were accustomed to exercise 
their talents. They must not imagine that those 
societies represented 140 chapels, for there were 
none, and they met in private houses. It was not 
till 1760 that the first chapel was built, and when 
the first Bala Association was held in 1767 there 
were only 200 hearers present. In looking at the 
present state of things they had the materials ready 
to their hand. Last year the Calvinistio Methodist 
body issued statistics giving in minute detail all 
the facts and figures showing the progress that had 
been made during the last ten years. From those 
tables he would extract a few facts which would 
interest and encourage them. In those statistics 
were included the Welsh congregations in England, 

which amounted to about seventy. Including those 
the number of churches belonging to the Calvinistic 
Methodist body in 1877 was 1,134, the number of 
chapels and 1 places, 1,269; ministers and 
preachers, 872; communicants, 116,000; children 

in the church, 54,871; teachers in Sunday- 

schools, 21,884 ; scholars, 160,171 ; hearers, 275,406. 

To show how rapid and continuous had been that 

increase he would com the state of the denomi- 

nation in 1850 with 1877. In 1850 the ministers 

and preachers were 366; in 1877, 872; the number 
of members in 1850, 56,600 ; in 1877, 116,010; 7 
and places for preaching in 1850, 848; in 1877, 

1,269. That showed the denomination thus nearly 
doubling in twenty-seven years. zoey wee per- 
hapa ask, What is being done by this large body in 
the way of practical work? Their contribution in 
1877, which was not a favourable year, was 665,777, 
for support of ministers and for chapels, 38,0001. 
The total contribution for 1877 was 164,000/. 

During the ten years included in the statement, 
1,341,000/. had been raised. That was the state- 
ment of growth of only one religious body in Wales. 
The Independents and Baptists also made mar- 
vellous progress in the same time. Their brethren 
the Wesleyan Methodists had a very considerable 
number of ~\ scattered through the country. 
The Church of England within the last few years had 
also shown great zeal, ande started into most 
honourable activity, building new churches and 
repairing old ones; and her clergy were now most 
earnest, and he for one wished them God-speed with 
all his heart. What was the effect of that upon the 
character of the ore of Wales? The English Press 
when they got hold of any fact about Wales held 
it up to the light and — tony their defects. 
There was now some little ute about fisheries 
in Radnorshire, and then articles appeared in the 
press saying those Welsh people don’t know how 


to keep the law. But for one such disturbance in 
Wales he would undertake to produce fifty in 
England, There was no part of the United King- 


dom where there was so little crime as in Wales. 
They had reason to be grateful and thankful that 
the progress that had been made in their country 
had been so marked, and attended with such 
blessed effects upon the character of their country- 


men. During the large and extensive strike in 


Wales for many months there were tens of 
thousands of men out of employment, and last 

ear, through no fault of their own, there were 
— numbers of them forced into idleness 
He had himself visited the district which he repre- 
sented in Parliament, and saw there the terrible 
indications of poverty; and yet, when those 
thousands of men were out of employment he had 


the testimony of the magistrates that there was 


not a single police case. He thought they had a 
right to be thankful to God for what religion had 
done for Wales, and reason to be proud of their 
countrymen. (Cheers.) 

‘Lhe Rev. Dr. THomas bier 2 
leasure at seeing such a beautiful place of worship 
uilt on freehold ground. Too often in Wales they 

could only get ground on lease, The rise and pro- 
gress of Welsh Methodism was specially to be 
noted in the great sums spent in chapels, Some 
twenty-five years ago the Connexion had spent 
1,200,000/., and that onchapels which were compara- 
tively speaking cheaply built, and since that time 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds had been 
spent. 

The Rev. Jon Lewis (Carmarthen) said as a 
subscriber, and as representing a good many zealous 
Welsh friends in Carmarthen, he heartily congratu- 
lated them on the completion of that model chapel. 
He urged them to have confidence in their ministers, 
who would bear comparison with any preachers on 
the globe. | 

The Rev. Evan Joxzs (Welsh Church) having 
spoken in congratulatory terms, 

Mr. J. H. Puuxzsron, M. P., said he was glad 
to be there to contribute toward that spirit of 
Christian brotherhood which had been so well 
1 of that night, and which was the safe basis 
of Christianity. There was room enough for all 
denominations, and it was refreshing to have oppor- 
tunities like that for throwing aside all party 
differences and creed, and meeting upon a commo 
platform and uniting in a good cause. 7 

The Rev. J. L. THomas (Borough) then addressed 
the meeting, and a vote of thanks to the ladies of 
the congregation was cordially adopted on the 
motion of Mr. A. SMNER, who said he had reozived 
1407, that evening. Mr. STEPHEN EvAxs, trea- 
surer, announced some further contributions, which 
made up the total received to nearly 2501. 

Mr. J. H. Porxsrox, M. P., in moving a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, said there was no man in 
the House of Commons whom he respectei more 
than Mr. Richard, although he did not always agree 
with his opinions. 

Mr. RicHarD having acknowledged the vote, the 
meeting terminated. : 


The Rev. Joseph Morris, of Brunswick Chapel, 
Bristol, has signified his intention to resign his 
charge at the end of March. 

The Rev. Elvery Dothie, B. A., of South Norwood, 
member of the School Board for Croydon, bas 
accepted the cordial and unanimous invitation of 
the church and congregation worshipping in Kipping 
Chapel, Thornton, Bradford, and intends to begin 
his ministry there in the month of March. 

The Rev. Joseph Spenser, M. A, will sail in a f. w 
days as the representative of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Cyprus. He is the 
bearer of a letter in Greek and English from the 
Bishop of Lincoln to the Archbishop of Cyprus. 

Mr. Spurgeon arrived in Paris on Friday last, on 
his way to Mentone, in the South of France, where 
he intends residing for some three months for the 
benefit of his health. The services on Sunday 
morning at the Metropolitan Tabernacle were 
conducted by the Rev. Jackson Wray, Wesleyan 
minister, of the Wandsworth district, who read a 
letter from Mr. Spurgeon stating that he was 
already improved in health, and that he hoped to 
reach his estination with comparative ease. 

THe Late Rev. J. L. CWI IXN.—Tbe death is 
announced of this venerable Baptist minister at the 
advanced age of eighty-two. Mr. Cullen in early 
life was a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but eventually severed himself from that commu- 
nion, and commenced preaching with singular 
acceptance to large crowds of Roman Catholics at 
Omagh and other partsof Ireland. In consequence 
of the hostility of the priests, Mr. Cullen had to 
leave Ireland, and for some years filled the position 
of private tutor in several families of distinction in 
the metropolis. He was subsequently cffered a 
living worth 750/. per annum, on condition that he 
would enter the Church of England; but on 


to subscribe to them. He ultimately decided to 
enter the Baptist denomination, and finally settled 
at Fordham, Cambridgeshire, in 1858. 

GREAT GEORGE-STREET CHAPEL, LIVERPOOL,— 
The annual meeting was held on the 15th of 
January, when the Rev. S. Pearson, M. A., the 


members had been received into the church, making 
a net total of 615. For religious and benevolent 

urposes, inclusive of pew rents, the eum of 

7751. 28. 3d. has been raised. dnjthoje1x Sunday: 
schools nearly 1,090 scholars have been under in- 
struction. The reports included accounts of work 
done by Mr. Geo. Harris, the missionary at the 
Raffles Memorial Rooms, and by two female 
missionaries, and referred also to the operations of 
the savings banks, which had taken charge of 
2,500/., the temperance societies, with a member- 
ship of 126 and 168 juveniles, the mission-rooms 
aad cottage services, the club for poor girls, the 
young men’s literary society and prayer meet- 
ings, and other important agencies, 


| 


The Industrial Review, the organ of the trades 
unionists throughout the country, conducted by Mr. 
Geo. Potter, has ceased to exist with the year 1879. 

The Standard is about to have its special wire t) 
Paris, having just concluded an arrangement with 
the Post Office, by which it will lease a single wire 


for exclusive use — 3 three hours a day. The 
price of this concession is 2,000/, a- year. 


ol), expressed his 


examining the rubrics, was unable conscientiously — 


pastor, presided. During the past year filty-eight 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE DIS. 
ESTABLISHED IRISH CHURCH. 


The Government are called upon to deal with 
this question by Irish 1 who complain 
that no provision has been made it by the Legislature 
as was done in the analogous cases of Maynooth and 
the Presbyterian Theological College, for the dis- 
endowment of which a substantial equivalent was 
given. The Government staved off the difficulty 
or a time by appointing a Royal Commission which, 
after long delay, present system 
of ex iture, which amounts to 2,867. 16s., 
should be discontinued, and that a liberal provi- 
sion for the future support of the Divinity School 
of the Church of Ireland should be secured and paid 
to the Representative Church Body.” The regius 
professor of divinity informed them that the 
ex of the school were not likely to decrease, 
and they were of opinion that it should be placed 
in as good a financial position after as before the 
proposed are made, They thought that 
the offer of the Board to allow the use of the lec- 
ture-room, on the condition that the lecturers 
should be subject to ordinary collegiate discipline, 
should be a oy It had been 1 that the 
school should be completely severed from the col- 
lege, but the Commissioners, with the exception of 
the two last named, did not concur in this view. 
They recommended, however, that the Board of 
Trinity College should cease to be the governing 
body, and that a council should be appointed by the 
Church of Ireland for its future government. In 
order to meet the Seely about the continuance 
of theological degrees they recommended that 


every religious y should have power to 
appoint an examiner to be approved by the 
Board and paid out of the fees of candidates. 


The sum paid by the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners to the college for ita advowsons, together 
with interest, amounted to 140, 660“. 16s. Ad., 
which, if invested at 33 per cent., would yield a 
net income of 4,900/. For the possession or appli- 
cation of this sum there is a keen contention 
between the fellows of the college on the one hand, 
who having different interests do not quite agree 
ym themselves as to the disposal, and the Church 


of Ireland on t I be fellows maintain that 
it should be de® educational purposes; the 
Church that i her property, and that 
she has the first claim, upon it. The provost and 


board of the college offered to set apart a sum 
sufficient to continue the payment of the lecturers’ 
salaries, and as they would be relieved from the 
N of those salaries out of the general college 
unds, the loss to the advowson fund would 
7, ; but the junior fellows argue that it should 

go into the common treasury, and that the 
Divinity School should be maintained out of the 
Church surplus. The Church does not abandon its 
claims upon both funds, but is willing to draw its 
supply from either fountain, provided it can have 
ite pitcher filled. It is concerned, however, to see 
so large a draught taken from the Charch surplus 
by the Intermediate Education Act, and fears that 
unless it is up and stirring, other claimants will 
come in and n off the whole surplus. As the 
Government show no sign of acting upon the report, 
the Daily Express sounds an alarm on the subject, 
and the clergy and other electors of the University 
of Dublin are called upon to press the Government 
for a settlement of the question this session. 


DR. THOMPSON, OF NEW YORK, 


ON 
PALEY AND HUME. 6 


At the meeting of the Victoria (Philosophical) 
Society, held on Monday one Sn Rev. J. 
P. Thom D. D., LL. D., of lin (formerly 
of New York), read a paper on Final Causes. 
A Oritique of Paley and Hume: Failures and 
Fallacies.” In the history of polemics (he said) 
there was hardly another instance of such collapse 
of popularity as befallen Paley’s natural theo- 
logy. ume, on the contrary, whose early works 
fell stillborn,” and whose later essays were ke 
back till after his death, had y grown in 
influence and power. Paley's argument was a 
tsutological begging of the question: There cannot 
be design without a designer.” A philosophical 
statement would be, that the perceived collocation 
or adjustment of phenomena or forces in nature 
toward a given result produces in the mind the 
immediate conviction of anintelligent purpose behind 
a and forces. Nature has never pro- 
da an invention: this I directly to mind. 
Is not, then, the marvellous property of avail- 
ability in nature equally — —— mind? Hume 
argued that the notion of cause and of design is 
derived from our observation and experience of 
nature, and cannot be generalised beyond the 
sphere of human action and experience, This is a 
fallacy. In nature we never see a cause, but only 
sequences. The notion of cause — from our · 
selves as intelligent and willing actors and 
powers. From this we intuitively and necessarily 
refer the adaptation of sequences to an intelli- 
gent and designing cause. Experience, more 
or less, has no concern with this positive conviction 
of the mind, from its knowledge of itself. Neither 
is adaptation a question of large or small, of a watch 
or a world; but the perceived adjustment gives 
instantaneously the notion of an adequate cause. 
The finite is our only possible unit for measuring 
the infinite, The mathematician projects his lines 
and numbers into infinity, and deals with magni- 
tudes and quantities which he eonceives but cannot 


comprehend. In this the mathematician and the 
metaphysician are one. Many of Paley’s illustra. 
tions are antiquated and untenable, and his whole 
method was mechanical; but bis underlying prin. 
ciple remains, and science is unveiling finer illustra. 
tions of it in what Tyndall has aptly styled the 
‘‘gubsensuous world.” Indeed, this philosopher, 
in treating of heat and light, ascribes to the pre- 
vision of nature, and to her intention of benefitin 
man, some of the more subtle phenomena an 
operations which modern science has revealed. The 
tokens of a final cause are more delicate and far- 
reaching, but the cause is felt to be there. In 
judging of these, as well as of the evil in nature 
we must remember that we are in an unfinishe 
system ; and also of how much worth to man, for 
his intellectual and moral stimulus, is a struggle 
for existence” against mischief and 1 Not 
things only, but ideas are in course of development; 
the world is the development of a plan as well as a 
plan of development. 


PUBLIC MEN ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Speaking at Stroud on Friday, Sir M. H. Beach, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, said there was no 
likelihood of our relations with Russia or any of the 
Great Powers of Europe being disturbed. The war 
in Afghanistan, he hoped, was now practically at 
an end, and in regard to the distressed condition 
of the country he still maintained that the severity 
of the distress had been exaggerated, that it was 
the natural result of over-trading, and that 
periods of similar commercial depression constantly 
recurred, ag 

The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., on Wed- 
nesday delivered an address to the students of 
Bristol University College, at the Victoria Rooms, 
Clifton. The Deanof Bristol (Dr. Elliot) presided. 
Mr. Goschen, at the outset of his speech, drew a 
contrast between the 323 activity of the two 
great Universities in the cause of popular educa- 
tion and their former exclusiveness. He 
on to consider the various methods which Oxford 
and Cambridge have adopted to raise the educa- 
tional atandard of the country, and then descanted 
at some length on the general subject of education, 
warning his hearers against that tendency in educa- 
tion which tested its results simply by the quantity 
of useful knowledge acquired, leaving out of calcu - 
lation the benefit obtained by the cultivation of the 
mental powers. Alluding to the value of different 
branches of study, the right hon. gentleman 
insisted on the importance of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject of political economy. At 
the close a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Goechen. 

Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., addressed a meeting 
at Great Yarmouth on Saturday, in support of the 
candidature of Sir Fowell Buxton for N Norfolk, 
in which division Mr. Forster said he was an out- 
voter, He remarked that North Norfolk was a 
typical farmers’ constituency, but the speeches of | 

e Conservative candidate and his friends dealt 
only with foreign affaire, as if no home legislation 
wes required for the improvement of the land laws, ' 
the establishment of county boards, and other 
matters. If the farmers thought these reforms to 
be desirable they should vote for Sir Fowell Buxton, 
as they would never get them from a Conservative 
Government. Mr. Forster referred to the County 
Government Bill as an example of what might be 
expected from Conservative legislation, and de- 
scribed the 3 Holdings Act as a mockery 
andasham. Ina passing reference to the Ballot 
Act, Mr. Forster said, If anybody tells you that 
the Ballot Act is not a protection for the voter, or 
that your vote will be found out notwithstanding 
the Ballot Act, tell him that he is utterly mistaken, 
and I do not mind if you use a rather stronger 
expression.” He was told that one of the principal 
landlords in North Norfolk has changed his 
— and that ple were saying that his 

ts, who, with their fathers and grandfathers 
before them, had been Liberals, and had voted on 
Liberal principles, were now likely to turn round 
and vote Tory because of this young landlord 
having changed his opinions, Mr. Forster said 
that this sort of thing might have happened twenty 
years ago; but any man who chose to submit to 
such humiliation nowadays did it gratuitously ; for 
no harm could befall him under the Ballot Act if 
he voted as he thinks 1 24 He then spoke at some 
length on the foreign policy of the Government, by 
which, he asserted, the country had been placed i 
a very dangerous and unsatisfactory condition. 
The secret Convention with Turkey was a sham for 
but it was a reality for harm and danger. 

rue, our pledges were given on certain conditions, 
which would never be fulfilled, The Government 
had three courses open. They ought to declare to 
Turkey that unless the conditions were fulfilled 
and quickly fulfilled, then our guarantee would 
expire, as there any chance of their taking that 
course? There were two other things, one of 
which, or a mixture of which, must be, and would 
be done. They must try to believe, and make the 
country believe, in these reforms, cr the Govern- 
ment must be urged to insist upon their reforms, 
Well, that meant sending more money to Turkey to 
follow the two hundred millions that had already 


in 


gone there; and further, an effective control over 


this money meant annexing Asia Minor. I know,” 
Mr. Forster said, I shall be told, It is nonsense ; 
no one really ex; ects to do that.’ I do not think 


in * rt the Government do; but I think 
it is the only kind of r would be at all 
logical—it would be istent development of 


j 


| 


—— 


what bas been done; and an agitation is going on 
among monied circles and the frequenters of the 
clubs to persuade people to guarantee a further 
Turkish loan, to guarantee the Euphrates Railway, 
or to take some more territory in Asia Minor.” Mr. 
Forster asked the electors if they wished for a 
continuance of the present policy of secret conven- 
tions, theatrical surprises, and cynical contempt for 
the assent or consent of the country ; and he con- 
cluded by speaking of the importance of the elec- 
tion at this critical time, and the responsibility that 
rested on the electors. 3 
Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday night, said he did not deny that the non- 
rogress of free trade in other countries was dis- 
E23 The strength of protection in the 
United States was particularly disheartening. Even 
more 80, to our minds, was the fact that to some 
extent our colonies had imitated the example of the 
United States. The greatest man on the Continent, 
Prince Bismarck, appeared to have declared himself 
in favour of protection. The great Continental 
Governments had been . gop enormous sums in 
their armaments, and had, in consequence, got into 
great difficulties, Bat any attempt on our part to 
relinquish the principles of free trade would do us 
harm. The fact was that this country by‘its circum- 
stances was pledged to a policy of free trade. We 
were a large eee country, and could only sell 
our exports by producing them cheaply, and we 
could only produce them chesply by levymg no 
duty upon the imports. If we were to try to 
force other nations to take their duties off our goods 
by laying duties on theirs, he believed that such a 
step would do us no good, but harm. No Legiala- 
ture ought to give artificial aid to any separate 
interest at the expense of the community. Reci- 
tocity would do us no good whatever ; but it might 
be well to consider how far the nine hours move- 
ment, the use of intoxicating liquors, and the system 
of over-production had injured trade. In conclusion, 
Mr. Forster urged the desirability of having a 
Minister of Comm: rce and Agriculture. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


SourHwaRkK. — Mr. Watkin Williams, M. P., 
attended on Wednesday night a meeting of the poli- 
tical Council of the Southwark Radical Club, with 
reference to his candidature for the borough. After 
a warm discussion, the Council unanimously ex- 

ressed their determination to adhere to their reso- 
ution to take a labour candidate to the poll; and, 
in order to secure the unity of the party and the 
return of two Liberals at the next election, the 
acceptance of the programme was stated to be an 
absolute necessity. 

Tower Hamuets,—According to a correspondent 
of the Daily News, either Professor James Bryce 
or Admiral Maxse will be the Radical candidate for 
this constituency at the next general election. 

Nortu Norro.k.—Mr. E. Birkbeck (Conserva- 
tive) and Sir T. F. Buxton (Liberal), the Parlia- 
mentary candidates for North Norfolk, have been 


busy holding meetings in their respective interests 
during the past week. The result of the pans is 
to be known this afternoon. It is under- 


likel 
stood that the influence of the Melton Constable 
estate, the ty oo By Lord Hastings, which has 
hitherto been exerted on the side of the Liberals, 
will on this occasion be thrown into the Conserva- 
tive scale. This is the influence to which Mr. 
Forster referred in his speech at Great Larmouth 
on Saturday. The number of electors on the 
register is 6,474, The prevalent belief is that Mr. 
Birkbeck was returned yesterday. 

West Somerset.—Mr, T. D. Acland has been 
chosen as the Liberal candidate to contest West 
Somerset at the next election, and he will be intro- 
duced to the Liberal electors on an early day for 
their approval. Mr. Acland’s father once repre- 
sented the division. 

STALYBRIDGE.—At a meeting of the Liberal 
350” of Stalybridge, on Thursday, Mr. William 
Sammers, B. A., son of the late John Summers, of 
the Globe [ronworks, Stal bridge, was adopted as 
the Liberal candidate for the borough for the next 
election. | 

BRADFORD.—I¢ is intended, at a meeting of the 
Bradford Liberal Three Hundred” on the 27th 
inst., to propose that six members of the Bradford 
Liberal Electoral Association be appointed to confer 
with six friends of Mr. Forster, M.P., with a view 
to ascertain the points of difference between the 
two sections of the Liberal party, and in order to 
effect unity in the Liberal ranks. 

BIRMINGHAM.—It is said that an attempt will be 


made by the Conservatives of Dinniaghan to split 


the Liberal vote at the next general election b 
ducing the working men to run a labour candidate. 


This would bring six candidates into the field, and 


the Tories think that if the working men of the 
borough can be induced to contest the representa- 
tion, apart from either Tories or Liberals, the latter 
would probably lose one, if not two seats. But there 
is not much likelihood that any representative 
working man in Birmingham w 
dupe or the tool of the Conservatives. 
AMBRIDGESHIRE.— Mr. Hicks, the Conservative 
candidate, is busy canvassing the electors, and there 
is some vague talk of a Liberal coming forward, 
provided that certain conditions are fulfilled.” 

SoutH-Werst LANCASHIRE.—The Liberal Asso- 
ciation of this division has, by a unanimous vote, 
resolved to contest the division at the general 
election. The two candidates have not yet been 
finally decided upon. 
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Mrp.oruian.— We referred a few days ago to the 
probable creation of ‘' faggot votes” in Midlothian . 
in view of a contest between Mr. Gladstone and the 
Earl of Dalkeith. A letter from a correspondent 
informs us that this game has already commenced, 
and that Tory agents are busy — 2 property 
—a good deal of it near Edinburgh to afford to 
electors the requisite qualification. cho. 
RK County.—At the county 2 „* under 
the auspioes of the Cork Farmers Club held on 
Saturday, Colonel Colthurst and Mr. F. D. 
M were present, and addressed the gather - 
ing. 1. Keller pro the adoption of 
Colonel Colthurst. Mr. 


favour of Colonel Colthurst. Mr. McCarthy did so, 
and expressed a conviction that he would yet repre- 
sent them. Colonel Colthurst was chosen amid 
eat acclamation, and returned thanks to Mr. 
MoCarthy. 
LAsOUR CaNDIDATES.—On Monday evening, at & 
eneral meeting of the members of the Patriotic 
Club, Clerkenwell-green, there was a discussion on 
the question of bringing forward labour candidates 
to contest the metropoli 
next election. Mr. J. C. Patrick, who 
presided, opened the debate by referring to the 
movement in Chelsea for starting a labour candi- 
date in the constituency in opposition to the choice 
of the Liberal Association. Such a proceeding 
would, in his opinion, be most unwise on the part 
of the Radicals of Chelsea. Its only effect would 
be to divide the Liberal y in the borough, and 
he agreed with Mr. Bright in deprecating any 
movement which would have the effect of return- 
ing Tories to the House of Commons. Mr. Niess, 


of the P sive Club, Chelsea, explained that 
the great y of working-class electors in the 
h had approved of Mr. Firth as the Liberal 


candidate, and the attempt to bring forward a 
working man to contest the seat would simply 
bring ridicule on those who supported it. Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain had given sound 
advice on the question, which he hoped would be 
followed. Mr. Poole, Mr. Days, Mr. Baker, and 
other working men havin 144 it was pro 

by Mr. Giles, and secon by Mr. Mottershead, 


That with a view to prevent disunion in the of the Queen's Househol 


Liberal ranks at the next general election a con- 
ference be at once called of the different working 
men’s clubs of the metropolis, for the purpose of 
considering the whole question of labour represen- 
tation, and the p t of labour candidates in the 
several constituencies of London.” This wae 
agreed to, and the proceedings terminated. 


THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 

The trial of the City of Glasgow Bank directors 
was commenced in the High Court of Justiciary in 
Edinburgh, on Monday morning, and excited great 
interest. The prisoners were = dw in the dock at 
half-past ten, and on the judges, the Lord Justice 
Clerk (Lord Moncrieff), Lord Mure, and Lord 
Craighill taking their seats on the bench, the case 
was called. There are seven prisoners (Messrs. 
Stewart, Potter, Salmond, Taylor, Inglis, and 
Wright, directors, and Stronach, manager), and the 
charges are seventeen in number. The first three 
are against all the prisoners, for issuing false 
balance-sheets in 1876, 1877, and 1878. The 
fourth charge is against Stewart for overdrawing 
his private account, 11,520/., and his firm’s 
by 23,5171.; the fifth is against Taylor for over- 
drawing his firm’s account by 73,4601, ; the sixth is 
against Inglis, for overdrawing his private account 
by 44,6252. and his firm’s by 7,125/. ; the seventh is 

ainst Wright, for overdrawing his account. 

pwards of a hundred and fifty witnesses are to 
be examined. A great portion of the day was 
occupied by arguments as to the relevancy of some 
parts of the indictment, The judges’ decision on 
the objections raised was given yesterday morning. 
Lord Justice Clerk admitted that counsel had raised 
many serious considerations, which would require to 
be carefully dealt with when the facts of the case 
came to be investigated ; but, although these con- 
siderations had a material bearing on the case, he 
considered it unnecessary to deal with them at this 
stage. After a careful review of counsel’s principal 
arguments, his lordship repelled their chief objec- 
tions, and sustained the relevancy of the libel, but 
ordered those portions which referred to the money 
advances obtained by Henry Inglis and John Innes 
Wright previous to the time when they became 
directors to be struck out. The prisoners were 
then asked to plead, and all replied in a firm voice 
Not guilty, except Mr. Stronach, the manager, 
who see to feel his position acutely. A jury 
was then empanelled, and the case went to proof. 

The Lord Advocate has written a letter to the 
Glasgow Bank lottery committee, the effect of 
which has been to put an end to the scheme. The 
amount of the fund for the distressed shareholders 
is now 360, 000“. 

It seems probable that the Caledonian Bank may 
not have to go into liquidation after all. An agree- 
ment with other Scotch banks and the City of 
Glasgow Bank liquidators is now under considera- 
tion, and if successfully negotiated, will save the 
Caledonian Bank, the condition of whose affairs the 


investigators report to be of the most satisfactory 
character, | 


The first volume of a Life of Dr. Alexander 
Duff,” by Dr. George Smith, biographer of Dr. 
Wilson, of Bombay, will be published in the spring 


by Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, 


„ B. Sullivan, B. L., 
appealed to his friend Mr. McCarthy to retire in 


an constituencies at the | 


| 


** 


Epitome of News. 


The Queen and the Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine service at Whippingham Church on Sunday. 
The Rev. pry Prothero officiated. On Friday 
the Marquis of Salisbury arrived at Osborne, accom- 

anied by Kuo Sung Tao, the Chinese Minister. 

he latter had an audience of the Queen on leaving | 
this country. The marquis dined with the Queen 
and royal fami 7 ! 

A telegram from Berlin to the Cologne Gazette 
says it is reported there in Court circles that the 
Queen will go to Germany next summer, The 
Queen intends first to visit the tomb of her 
daughter at Darmstadt, and then to stay for some 
time at Coburg. Of a visit of Her Majesty to 
Berlin there is as yet no question. 

A rumour has been current in Berlin of a con- 
templated marriage between the Princess Beatrice 
and Prince Frederic of Hohenzollern, of the 

rincely branch of Hohenzollern family. The 
— Post is enabled to state that there is no 
foundation for it. 

The Prince of Wales and Prince Leopold have 
left England on board the royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert for Flushing, to meet the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and his children on their way from Darmstadt 
to Osborne. 

At Windsor Castle considerable preparations are 
being made in anticipation of the J pom 
marriage of the Duke of Connaught, which, accord- 
ing to the latest a ements, is expected to take 
place on March 13, at St. George’s Chapel. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield arrived in town on 
Saturday from Hughenden Manor in excellent 
health. 

All the Cabinet Ministers have returned to town 
reparatory to the Parliamentary session. A 
abinet Council was held yesterday. 

Count Schouvaloff arrived at Trentham on Mon- 
day evening on a few days’ visit to the Duke of 
Sutherland. 

Prince Louis Napoleon is visiting Viscount 
Holmesdale, M.P., at Linton Park. 

In consequence of continued indisposition Lord 
Henry Somerset has ee the post of Controller 


Dean M‘Neile still lies at Bournemouth in a very 
oritical condition. Throughout his illness he has 
never lost consciousness, and has been able to 
recognise those about him. 

The Marquis of Hartington’s inaugural address 
as Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
which was postponed on account of the winter 
session of Parliament, has been definitely fixed to 
be delivered on Friday, the 31st inst. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P., and his 
family, after visiting the principal health resorts in 
the South of France, are now in Mentone, where 
oe will remain for a week. 

he directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day reduced the rate of discount from 5 to 4 per 
cent. 

The Birmingham School Board on singe aw 
adopted a scheme for a higher education fund, 
towards which liberal donations have been given 
by various gentlemen, The objects of the fund are 
to remove the hindrances that may arise in the way 
of bigher education in the case of children in Board 
schools whose characters are good, whose attend- 
ance is regular, and who show a capacity for special 
and valuable work. 

The Lord Mayor has declined to accede to the 
request made in a requisition signed by over 200 
firms in the City that he should convene a meeting, 
irrespective of party politics, to consider the exist- 
ing depression in trade, and as to whether it would 
not be advisable to memorialise the Government to 
order an inquiry with a view to making some modi- 
fication in our present Free Trade system. Sir 
Charles Whetham cannot see that such a meeting 
would have any useful purpose or valuable result ; 
but refers the requisitionists to the Common Coun- 
cil, which has the right of granting the Guildhall 
for meetings independent of him. 

The annual meetings in connection with the 
National Liberal Federation will be held at Leeds 
to-day. The chair will be taken by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P., president of the Federation. 
At half-past seven in the evening a public meeting 
will be held in the Town Hall, The chair will be 
taken by Mr. J. Barran, M. P., and Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain, M. P., Mr. S. D. Waddy, Q. C., M. P., and 
other gentlemen will speak. 

The Oxford University crew have written to the 
Harvard men declining a challeuge for a race in 
August, on the ground that it would be impossible 
to row so late in the year. 

The convict Peace, already under sentence of 
penal servitude for life for burglary and attempted 
murder, was brought up at Sheffield, yesterday, 
charged with the murder of a man named Dyson, 
at Bannercross,| Sheffield, in November, 1876. It 
will be remembered that the prisoner became pas- 
sionately attached to Dyson’s wife, and, after 
threatening to murder her husband on various 
occasions, * eventually did so in the presence of 
Mrs. Dyson. The latter emigrated to America 
soon after, but it was — Negi believed she was 
living with her husband’s murderer, and when 
Peace was apprehended for the Blackheath bur. 
glarier, the woman then living with him (and 
acquitted last Thursday of being a partner in his 
crime) was supposed by the police to be Mrs. Dyson. 
The 9 was A 3 in he — 
States, on Fri against Peace an 
narrated the — 5 the murder. A remand 
was granted, Peace was very violent in court. 


r 


An inquest was held at Windsor on Friday on 
the body of Mr. Ward, R. A., who died last 
Wednesday at his residence in Windsor. The 
deceased, whose mind had been ne ie me 
time, inflicted a wound in his throat on Friday, ‘the 
10th inst., but a medical opinion was expressed a 


exhaustion and, the derangement of his system, 
attributable to the cold weather,” and not directly 
to the wound. The jury, however, returned a 
verdict that the deceased committed suicide whilst 


temporarily insane, Mr. Ward was in the sixty- 


third year of his age, and was one of our best 
historical painters, his Execution of Montrose,” 
his Last Sleep of Argyll,” and his Dying 
Moments of Charles II.,“ being well-known 
. the engravings of which are very popular. 

r. Ward was the painter of the series of fresooes 
in the corridors of the Houses of Parliament. The 
best of this series are considered to be The Land- 
ing of Charles II.,” “Lady Lisle,” The Acquittal 
of the Seven Bishops, General Monk Declaring 
fora Free Parliament,” and William and Mary 
Receiving the Two Houses of Parliament.” 

The Liberals of Liverpool have built in Dale. 
street, near the Exchange, a large and well- 
appointed club-house. The building has just been 
finished, and Lord Hartington, M.P., has accepted 
an invitation to attend the — ceremony. The 
date has not yet been fixed, but it will probably be 
Monday, Feb. 10. 

There were fifty-six British and foreign wrecks 
reported during the past week, making the total 
for the present year 138, or an increase of fifty-four 
as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. The approximate value of property lost was 
700,0002., including British, 590, 0001. Twenty-five 
were lost off the British coasts. 

Some days ago a stonemason, reduced to 
poverty by the recent strike, drowned himself in 
the Thames. His body, which had been three days 
in the water, was found on Monday. It now appeats 
that an aunt of the deceased died on Saturday, and 
* enen to him in her will the sum of 

The arrangements for the departure of a party of 
locked-out agricultural labourers for New Zealand 
are nearly completed, and the vessel is filling up 
with tolerable rapidity. The — for 
New Zealand has eo a fast steamer, and the 
party will embark during the latter part of the 
present month. It is finally settled that Mr. 
Alfred Simmons, the general secretary of the 
Union, will accompany the party, the proposal 
having been warmly approved by the executive 
committee of the Union. The official report from 
the Union officers states that there are still 900 
labourers ‘‘ locked out.” 

Mr. William Pepperell, formerly a Wesleyan 
minister, brought an action in the Queen’s Bench 
Division last week against the Marquis Townshend, 
to recover damages for wrongful dismissal from the 
position of managing editor of Social Notes. The 
marquis, as proprietor of this publication, had 
endorsed the action of Mr. 8. C. Hall, the consult- 
ing editor, in dismissing the plaintiff, on the ground 
that he had * interfered in the conduct of 
the paper, that he had neglected his duty, and had 
come intoxicated to the office. The plaintiff in his 
examination denied the allegations relied upon for 
the defence, The case, which occupied two days, 
was concluded on Saturday, The Say — 1 
verdict for the plaintiff for his year’s „ leas & 
sum of money paid to him for advertisements which 
he had not accounted for. The Lord Chief Justice 
ordered judgment to be entered accordingly ; bu 
without being requested by the defence, stay 
execution, observing that that would give the 
defendant time for moving. 

Delegates from the various governing bodies of 
the metropolis con&tituted under the Management 

in the large room of the 


Act met on Monda 
Westminster Board of Works, in order to consider 
the question whether it is desirable the Crown 
servants shall any longer be allowed to conduct 
trade under the name of co-operative stores in con- 
nection with the Army and Navy and Civil Services, 
and other matters in connection with the subject. 
A committee was appointed to consider and repo. 
on the steps they recommend to be employed in 
fnrtherance of the views and objects of the 
conference. 

The Sutherland and Caithness Railway was re- 
opened on Thursday, after being blocked by the 
snow for five days. A passage had literally to be 
quarried through the hard frozen snow, and when 
this had been accomplished there was a great un- 
broken white wall on each side of the railway, ex- 
tending for twenty-five miles. It is estimated that 
the snowstorms have occasioned a loss to Highland 
sheep farmers of 100, 000“. 8 

At a convocation of the University of London 
held on Tuesday, Dr. Carpenter, the registrar, 
stated that the students who were now presenting 
themselves at the matriculation examination 
numbered seventy or eighty more than on last 
January, and eleven of them were young women, 

Owing to the indisposition of the Birmingham 
stipendiary, Mr. Kynnersley, the further hearing 
of the summonses against the Mayor and others for 
assaults alleged to have been committed under 
their direction at the late town’s meeting has been 
adjourned sine die. It seems that Vice-Chancellor 
Malins has been asked for an injunction to restrain 
the Corporation from applying the borough funds in 
payment of the expenses of the proce now 
oing on against the Mayor and others for Assault. 
The case come on to-morrow. 


At the personal suggestion of the Queen It hiss 


a 1 
the inquest that death resulted ‘‘ from nervous V 
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been decided to add to the inscriptions to be placed 
on Cleopatra’s Needle the names of the men who 
lost their lives in the attempt to rescue the crew 
during the storm in the Bay of 


Aor Mplecopal ¢ Chapel has be hased 
en purchase 
by Mr. and his friends for 10,0007. It 
is to be used for secularist purposes. 
At a meeting held in Birmingham on Thursday 
for the of raising funds to restore the Bir- 


mingham , the mayor, who occupied the 
chair, stated that fifteen minutes — the fire 
broke out no power could have prevented the 
b coming to ruin, Alderman Chamberlain, 


t collection was stored.” The resolu- 


tion was and the subscri amountin 
to about 5, were — ge Pi 


continue to come in, and up to Monday amounted 
in the whole to over 8,500/. Mr. Henry Irving, who 
has on more than one occasion shown his interest 
in the Shakespeare li „ has sent the following 
an unofficial pp tion to give a perform- 
reading in aid of the fund :—‘‘ My heart is 
in the national loss which you in Birming- 
and everything I 
be of any service, believe me, I will. 
sympathies to the committee, and tell 
may command my services at any time.” 
uest at Abingdon, on an infant found 
bed, it was stated by the parents that they 
— 13 of 4 had 
three being stillborn, two havin 
death, and one drowned, while the 
had died from natural causes, The jury 
the parents. 
A meeting of season ticket-holders on the North 
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Kent line of the South Eastern Railway was held 


on eager ge | evening at Blackheath, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Scott, when speeches were delivered 
and resolutions condemning the unpunc- 
tuality and slowness of the train service, the inferior 
nature of the accommodation, and also the increase 
the rate for season tickets. A committee was 
obtain a removal of the grievances com- 


strike of the goods guards on the Midland 
practically at an end, the great majority 
finding it was a age any further to 
t. Most of the men have returned to duty, 
is said that the number of 2 guards on 

pany’s books is greater than before the 
The signalmen have urged upon the 
the growth of traffic on several por- 
line increased their duties and respon- 
that the cost of living, especially the 
had to pay, caused the reduction of 
a week from their wages to press 
1 them. The directors have made oer - 
concessions to the men which they have 
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for breach of promise of marriage was 
in the Exchequer Division before 
Baron and a — jury. The 
iss Florence M Gregor, daughter of 
regor, and the defendant was Mr. 
of the proprietor of the Christian. 
tiff is not yet of age, and the defendant 
age in September, 1877. They became 
u July, 1876; and in April, 1878, the 
broke off the engagement. No evidence 
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was called for the defence, and the defendant's 


The examination was on Monday taken of Miss 
Smith, the lady who was recently so outrageously 
assaulted by burglars at Gaston, Somerset, and of 
Mrs. Davies, her housekeeper, the police having 
succeeded in capturing the last of the six men who 
have been wanted in connection with the affair. 
Although the testimony of the two ladies as to 
identification was not especially strong, the men 
wig Gey disguised at the time, the police 
state that they have evidence fully implicating the 
prisoners. 


About 8 rsons received relief in 
Birmingham last week. Joseph Chamberlain, 
M. P., stated at a meeting on Monday that the 
more the ward committees inquired into the matter, 
the more they were convinced that the distress was 
not assumed, but only too real, 


The French Official Journal published a decree 
gran an amnesty to 2,245 persons condemned 
or ipation in the acts of the Paris Commune. 

criticisms of the English press on Prince 
Bismarck’s Parliamentary Discipline Bill are said 
to have caused irritation in official circles at 
Berlin. The Post asserts that England's opposi- 
tion to the bill is nothing more than another form 


‘of her antipathy to the Chancellor’s protectionist 


The commission appointed by the German 
Government to inquire into the condition of the 
iron trade of the Empire, and to make recommen- 
dations for its improvement, has presented its 
report. It a reversion to the pro- 
tective duty upon iron abolished in 1873. 


Chambers the Minister of the Interior will ask for 
a credit wherewith to begin the works in connec- 
tion with the Belgian Exhibition of 1880. This is 
another addition to the list of coming events of the 
same nature to take place at Sydney, Melbourne, 
Rome, and, it is ramoured, Mexico. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has resolved to 
make an experimental trial of the electric light and 
of gas side by side during a twelvemonth, with a 
view to ascertain the comparative strength and cost 
of the two modes of lighting. The electric light is 
to be used in the Avenue de l’Opéra, the Place du 
Théatre-Français, the Place de la Bastille, and one 
of the pavilions of the Central Markets (the 
Halles). 

Owing to the severity of the weather, the forests 
of the Bernese Jura are invested by droves of wild 
boars, sometimes so numerous as to defy attack. 
Bands of wolves hover about the farms at night, 
and hundreds of hungry chamois have descended 
from the mountains and are wandering about the 
valleys in search of food. 

According to the Copenhagen correspondent of 
the Standard, negotiations are progressing through 
a well-known agent, who has recently arrived from 
Paris, with a view to obtain the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s renunciation of all rights in Hanover and 
Brunswick, on the condition that Prussia shall 
return the confiscated sixteen millions of thalers, 
and cede the Duchy of Schleswig as far as the 
River Eider to the Duke. 

The Emperor and Emprees of Austria, in con- 
sideration of the patriotic sacrifices recently made 
by the people, have expressed a wish that all costly 
pomp and all celebrations involving expenditure, on 
the occasion of the celebration of their silver 
wedding, may be avoided, and that there shall be 
no appeal issued for contributions for charitable 


purposes. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
3lst December statefthat Cetewayo, in reply to Sir 
Bartle Frere's ultimatum, is willing to give up 
some of the persons whose surrender has been 
demanded, and to pay the fine imposed upon him. 
He requires time, however, to take into considera- 
tion the other conditions. Sir Bartle Frere, in 
reply, has announced that no alteration in the 
terms can be made. The time allowed for the 
definitive answer of Cetewayo would expire on the 
ist of the present month. Cetewayo was reported 
to be massing troops at the Royal Kraal. 

The Ottawa correspondent of the Times writes 
under date January 2 :—‘‘ There are some 250,000 
head of cattle and 500,000 sheep at present being 
stall-fed in the province of Ontario for shipment to 
British ports in the spring. Exporting firms there 
intend to despatch one vessel a day, laden with 
sheep and cattle, from Montreal or 3 as soon 
as navigation opens. A Toronto firm is at present 
in negotiation with the British Government for 
euppl ing the troops stationed at Cyprus and 
Gibraltar with beef and mutton after next spring. 

On Monday night, in pursuance of what may now 
be regarded as an annual custom, Dean Stanley 
entertained at tea about 200 members of the Work- 
ing Men’s Club and Institute Union, of which he is 
the president. After a substantial tea the Dean 
delivered an address on the abbey, around which 
they were afterwards taken. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Dean for his kindness, 


Miscellaneous. 
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SIR WILFRID LAWSON AND THE PERMISSIVE 
Bitt.—The resolution which Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
roposes to move next session, instead of proceed- 
ing with the Permissive Bill, invites Parliament to 
declare that ‘‘a legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of licences should be placed in the 
hands of the persons most deeply interested and 
affected, namely, the inhabitants themselves, who 
are entitled to protection from the injurious conse- 
quences of the * system by some measure of 
local option.“ In forwarding a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the newspapers, Sir Wilfrid Lawson states 
that he is anxious to take a division on the prin- 
ciple involved in it, uncomplicated for onve 
with the details of the Permissive Bill, to somo of 
which,” he says, I know that several decided 

supporters of ‘ local option’ take exception.” 
He Maoris or New ZEALAND.—A correspon- 


dent writes: — A singular illustration of returning 


good for evil is to be found in the fact that at about 
the same time when the English papers, misled b 
an inaccurate telegram, were charging the Mao 
with murder and cannibalism, they were reall 
performing acts of kindness of anature for which a 
civilised nations recognise that gratitude is due. In 
October last the City of Auckland, with a large 
number of emigrants on board, was wrecked on the 
west coast of North Island, New Zealand. The 
— and crew were all saved, and they were 
landed on a ae of the coast mainly frequented 
by Maoris. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
which the Maoris showed to the emigrants. Under 


similar circumstances, attempts to make gain out 
of wreckage are not unknown among civilised races. 


The Maoris, however, have not ‘attained to this 
level of civilisation. The kindness they showed 
was of a purely unselfish, disinterested character. 
They added another to the many proofs they have 
already given of their natural inclination to noble 
and generous deeds,” 

THE Society oy Frienps.—The annual list of 
the members of the Society of Friends who have 
died during the year shows once more (says the Pall 
Mall Gazette) the longevity that prevails among 


them, and in one or two other particulars reveals a 
state of affairs widely different from that existing 
among the general public. It appears that during 
the year the deaths of members of the body in 
Great Britain and Ireland numbered 281; and, as 
there are about 17,000 members, it is at once 
evident that the mortality is much below that of 
the population generally. The infant mortality was 
very small, only fifteen deaths of children under 
one year being recorded, while between one and five 
years eighteen are numbered. Between five and 
twenty years eleven deaths took place; between 
twenty and thirty, nineteen deaths ; from thirty to 
forty there were fifteen deaths ; and eleven ‘only 
between forty and fifty. Above fifty years old the 
numbers rise, the deaths in the first decade being 
twenty-four, and between sixty and seventy forty- 
six ; while from seventy to eighty is the most fatal 
period, the deaths in that term of years being sixty- 
five. Above eighty and below ninety there are 
fifty-three deaths recorded—a very large number 


out of a total of 281; while from ninety to a 


hundred there were five. The deaths, it may be 
added, are those of 147 males and 134 females. 

Tux Lonpon SkASON.-— The Ministers are return- 
ing to town to prepare for the coming session, and 
London, in spite of snow and slush, is already 
filling in anticipation of what it terms the season. 
If, however, any one expects that London will be 
as gay and brisk as was its wont before the 
„depression of trade set in, he is likely to be 
disappointed. London is not in good spirits; a 
chorus of complaints arises on every side, The 
tradesmen are disgusted with the co-operative 
stores, to which they attribute in great measure 
the slackness of their business. The house-agents 
complain that never within the memory of the 
oldest member of their profession were the lists of 
houses unlet so long as at the present moment, 
while owners of house property are at their wits’ 
end to know what to do with the encumbrance on 
their hands. Servants, for the first time for many 
years, begin to find a difficulty in getting places 
even at » reduced scale of wages, and are disgusted 
at the lower rate of perquisites allowed for the 
robbery of employers by depressed traders, Gene- 
ral stagnation prevaile in every quarter, and many 
families who help to swell the ranks of ‘‘ society ”’ 
in normal seasons will probably this year, for 
economy's sake, vegetate in the country, and 
devote themselves to rural pursuits. Perhaps 
after all those who keep away from London will 
have no reason to regret the loss of their usual 
career of festivities. Society of late years has, it 
must be confessed, become unwieldly in its propor- 
tions and artificial in its habits, London life 
during the season has become a fever from begin- 
ning to end; and many people have annually 
succumbed to the toil of their relaxation and the 
misery of their gaieties. London itself, relieved 
from unnatural pressure, will become less of a whirl 
and a more pleasant place for those who are com- 
pelled and for those who can afford to live in it,— 
Pali Mali Gazette, 

THE BURIAL OF AN OLD REFORMER.—A London 
correspondent of the Strathearn Herald, Jan. 18, 

ives a description of the burial of Mr. Jobn 
eston, one of the oldest of the old Reformers of 
this century, in West Brompton Cemetery. The 
burial is remarkable from the fact that while 
a Church Sayan conducted the service, Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, Professor Beesley, and 
others took part in it. We quote the writer's 
description :—‘‘ I stood by the grave of John 
Weston, an old and valued friend, treasurer of the 
International in its best and purest days, presi- 
dent of the Land and Labour League, and an 
accepted leader in every political movement durin 
the last thirty years. His grave was surround 
by as widely a representative company as it was 
possible to crush in the same space. The uncon- 
secrated portion of the cemetery being all filled 
the grave was obliged|to be dug in consecrated 
ground, and by Act of rliament the burial service 
had to be read, whi. rhaps nothing could be 
read by a minister of the English Church over a 
member of that Church to members of that Church 
more fitting or beautiful; but to the then assem- 
bled mourners it was a mockery and insult, To 
some extent the sting was drawn by the fact that 
the service was read by tho Rev. Stuart Headlam, a 
ersonal friend of the deceased, who felt honoured 
in being privileged to follow him to his earthly 
resting-place. cry largely used in connection 
with this question is, that if our churchyards were 
open, and every company of mourners allowed to 
act as they deemed best, scenes would be witnessed 
inconsistent with the sacredness of such a place. 
I have stood beside the grave in places and circum- 
stances many and varied, but the burial of Satur- 
day was perhaps the most reverend at which I ever 
took a part. During the service I looked round on 
the uncovered heads, and when, to show our com- 
position, I state that with all my Presbyterian 
abhorrence of everything ritualistic and ceremonial 
in — I stood behind a Radical curate of the 
English Church, and found myself covered night 
and left by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and the Posi- 
tivist, Professor Beesley, yet the respect for our 
departed friend, and the felt sacredness of the 
moment, crushed down the feeling of repugnance 
which every one experienced in being obliged by 
law to take part in a ceremony which honestly and 
conscientiously we could not heartily join. When 
the service ended, several of the best known 
friends said a few fitly chosen words, and those 
who had known him longer and loved him most had 
a last fond look, and dro their parting tears on 
the polished oak that enclosed all that was mortal 
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of the grand old veteran. Each began to wind 
their separate way. I am sure the most fastidious 
Charchman could have raised no reasonable 
objection to the decorum of the proceedings, and I 
am equally sure that we —ů have been even 
more decorous had this Act of Parliament religion 


Glewnings. 
—)— 

The Peking Gazette publishes a communication 
from a learned Chinaman, who maintains that the 
telephone was already known in the year 962, and 
was the invention of a citizen of Peking. 

A countryman in Savannah observed a gang of 
1 at work in the streets, each wearing a ball 
and chain. He asked one why the ball was 
chained to his leg. To keep people from stealing 
it,” said the darkey, ‘‘heap of thieves about here. 

„Beggars can’t be choosers,” says an old adage. 
We rm notice that a beggar got into the hall the 
other day, and chose from the hat-rack forthwith 
three hats, one umbrella, and our best seal-skin 
overcoat. This knocks the sawaust out of that 
adage.—Chicago Tribune. 

THe Emicrant’s Watcu.—A labourer belonging 
to Monkwearmouth, who was about to emigrate to 
Australia, was in company with some fellow-work- 
men, to whom he stated his intention to raffle his 
watch. One of the party wished to know his 
reason for doing so, when he replied, ‘‘ Aa’ve been 
tell’d that thor’s ten hoors difference atween the 
English and Australian time, and whaat’s the use 
2 taking it wiv me? aa wad hey to raffle or sell Por 

ere,” 

Dr. PaRR AND Epmunp Burke.—At the close 
of one of the sessions in the trial of Warren Hast- 
ings, wnen most of those engaged had gathered in 
the ante-room, Dr. Parr went up and down the 
room in his grand pedantic way, growling out 
praises of the speeches of Fox and Sheridan, but 
omitting to say a word of Burke’s. Burke, sensitive 
at the omission, and ambitious for an eulogium from 
the great authority, at last burst out with Doctor, 
didn’t you like my speech?” No, Edmund,” 
said Parr, ‘‘your speech was oppressed with 
metaphor, dislocated by parenthesis, debilitated by 
amplification.” 

A TraPreD TuHiEer.—A neighbour missed corn 
from his garner, and his suspicions rested upon 
a reckless fellow, whom everybody called Sam. 
The corn was kept in a chamber over the kitchen, 
adjoining the wood-house, towards which the 
chamber was left open and accessible by a ladder. 
The victim of this midnight “ theffery, as another 
neighbour calls it, determined to satisfy himself con- 
cerning the identity of the thief, made a temporary 
bed upon the kitchen floor, and lay down to watch. 
About the time when churchyards yawn he was 
aroused from a partial slumber by the rattling of 
the ears of corn overhead, when he sudden! ed 
out at the top of his voice, Sam! Hallo!“ 
responded the thief, entirely off his guard by this 
sudden call. Don't take more than a bushel.” 
„Then I shall have to pour it out, for I've got two 
in the bag already! 

SCIENTIFIC Fairy OF THE PRINCE OF WALES — 
A story is told by the World about the Prince of 
Wales and Dr. Lyon Playfair, which is worth re- 
cording. Both were standing near a cauldron con- 
taining lead which was boiling at white heat. Has 
your Royal Highness any faith in science?” said 
the doctor. OCertainly, replied the Prince, 
% Will you, then, place your hand in the boiling 
metal, and ladle out a portion of it?” Do you 
tell me to do this? asked the Prince. I do,” 
replied the doctor. The Prince then ladled out 
some of the boiling lead with his hand, without 
sustaining any injury. It is a well-known scientitic 
fact that the human hand may be placed uninjured in 
lead 11 7 white heat, being protected from any 
harm by t 
lead be at a perceptibly lower temperature, the 
effect need not be described. After this let no one 
underrate the courage of the Prince of Wales. 

‘* HARDENING ” CHILDREN.—One of the moat 
painful features observable during the present 
season is the multitude of barefooted or thinly-clad 
children to be met with in our large towns, particu- 
larly in the North. In some cases poverty may 
doubtless be pleaded in extenuation for this prac- 
tice, but in others no valid excuse can be offered. 
There are parents who ignorantly pride themselves 
on their contempt for sentiment, and treat their 
children with ost Spartan severity, allowing 
them to run about with head and feet thus un- 
covered, or insufficiently protected from the 
weather, with the vain notion of ‘‘hardening” them, 
the natural consequences being catarrh, bronchitis, 
phthisis, and a culpable because preventible increase 
of infant mortality. It is well known that the 
Scotch are specially noted for their disregard of 
clothing the lower extremities. Many persons fail 
to recognise the fact that children are not all 
blessed with similar constitutions ; some of robust 
frame are able to brave all variations of temperature 
with comparative impunity, whilst the weakly 
speedily succumb under the trial. Nor is this evil 
confined to the poor ; the middle and u ae classes 
at this holiday season frequently err the per- 
nicious custom of clothing their children for evening 
parties in gossamer dresses, thin shoes, and socks 
instead of warm stockings. A little reflection on 
these points should teach parents that attention to 
the dictates of common sense, if not of humanity, 
may possibly prevent much fature anxiety to them- 
selves and suffering to their offspring.—The 


e moisture of the skin. Should the 


Dirths, Purriages, und Peuths. 


MARRIAGES, 

EVANS—TESTER.—Jan. 15, at the Congregational 
Church, Queen’s-square, Brighton, by the Rev. B. W. 
Evans, Yelvertoft, father of the bridegroom, assisted by 
the uncle, the Rev. D. W. Evans, Great Marlow, Thomas 
Rhys Evans, the pastor of the church, to Jane Brimble, 
second daughter of Lieut.-Col. Henry Tester, lst Sussex 
A.V., Brighton. 

PENJELLY—SHAW.—Jan. 13, at Dunstal, the residence 
of the bride’s father, by the Rev. D. Jones Hamer (the 
legal requirements having been previously made before the 
Registrar), Alfred Penjelly, Esq., M.A. Deputy Con- 
servator, Indian Forest Department, Torquay, to Ellen 
Emily. eldest surviving daughter of Thomas W. Shaw, 
Esq., of Dunstal, Wolverhampton. 

RICE—CU MINE.—Jan. 17, at Upper Portland-street Con- 
gregational Church, * by Rev. C. A. Berry, 
assisted by Rev. W. A. Dyson, the Rev. Henry Rice, 
London Missionare Society, to Louisa Cumine, of South- 


rt. 

5 DEATHS. 

CHARLTON.— Jan. 14, at 13, Ermington-terrace, Plymouth, 

after a painful illness, Elizabeth, widow of the late Rev. 

J. M. Charlton, M. A., of Plymouth, 

GOWARD.—Jan. 15, at Market Harborough, Emily, second 
daughter of T. G. Goward, aged 16. 

HAMES.—Jan. 14, at Rotherby Hall, near Melton 
Mowbray, Joseph Hames, Esq., aged 78. 


KENTISH CHERRIES.—Kent, called the Garden of 
England, is noted for its Cherries; and of all kinds the 
Morella stends pre-eminent for richness and delicacy of 
flavour. From this kind is produced GRANT's MORBLLA 
CHERRY BRANDY, the most delicious and wholesome of all 
Liqueurs. It may be used in place of wine, is a fine tonic, and 
nice with hot or cold water, Inquire for it at all Bars, 
Restaurants, and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas 
Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 

“Coca LEAF, Worpswortn’s CHEMICAL Foop or 
HEALTH,” prepared from Erythroxylou-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

PerFECTION.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
grou th. The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use, That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly and permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

THROAT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these sgreeable confections, being in proximity to the 

lands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking 
— actively healing. Sold only in 6d. and 18. boxes,’ 
labelled “James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London.” A letter received :—‘ Gentlemen—It may, per- 
haps, interest you to know that, after an extended trial, I 
have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of 
throat disease. They soften and clear the voice. In no case 
can they do any harm —Yours pene iy Gorpon Homes, 
L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and 
Ear Infirmary. 

“ HAMILTON TERRACE, MiLtFoRD HAveEN. Nov., 1878. 
Dear Sir,—Beivg troubled with a severe cough during a 
recent visit to 13 [ purchased a bottle of your 
“Balsam of Aniseed,” and was thankful to find immediate 
and permanent relief —I am, very faithfully yours, GEorGE 
Tuomas Horn, M.A., Oxford, Clerk in Holy Orders,” 
POWELL’s BALSAM OF ANISEED, for covghs, bronchitis, 
influenza, colds, &e. The effect of one teaspoouful taken in 
a little water on going to bed is extraordinary. No family 
should be without it in the winter. Sold by chemists and 
medicine vendors throughout the world, at ls. lid. and 
2s. 3d. per bottle; a great saving in ge | family bottles, 
lls. each. Established over fifty years. Prepared only by 
Thos. Powell, Blackfriars-road, London. 

WakNING! ReckiT?’s Paris BLUE.—The marked supe- 


riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 


appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz.,a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers ~~ therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” ou each packet. 

Do your “Dyge1nc” AT Homt.—A sixp-nny bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where. 

LumBpaGo.—Instant relief and speedy cure by using 
“‘Dredge’s Heal All.” Of all chemists, 18. IId. a bottle. 

HoLLowayYy’s OINTMENT AND PILLs.— Outward In- 
firmities.—Before the discovery of these remedies many cases 
of sores, ulcers, &c, were pronounced to be hopelessly 
incurable, because the treatment pursued tended to destroy 
the strength it was incompetent to preserve, and to exasperate 
the symptoms it was inadequate to remove. Holloway's 
Pills exert the most wholesome powers over the uvhealthy 
flesh of the skin, without debarring the patient from fresh 
air and exercise, and thus the constitutional vigour is 
husbanded, while the malignant ulcers, abscesses, and skin 
diseases are in process of cure. Both Ointment and Pille 
make the blood richer and purer, instead of permitting it to 
fall into that poor and watery state so fatal to many labouring 
under chronic ulcerations. | 


OT 


| Adbertisements. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
WITHOUT A VISIT TO THE DENTIST, BY 
SELF-MEASUREMENT. | 


A most Important Discovery in Dentistry by 


MR. M. E. TOOMET. 


An Invention enabling persons to take the necessary Cast 
of their own Mouth, which cast can be forwarded by Post, and 
the required Artificial Teeth supplied without a PERSONAL 
INTERVIEW. Mr. M. E. TOOMELY has obtained Her 
Majesty’s Koyal Letters Patent in England and Colonies; 
also in France, Germany, America, Belgium. Pamphlet by 


Sanitary Record, 


ost. 
54, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


K WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 


Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma, W in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTO by DU 


-BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 

ut, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleep low spi its, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, 2 — wy 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. irty-two years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions, 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty-two years well-de- 
served snd world-wide reputation of Du Food has led a 
certain class of Ss to puff up all kinds of cheap Foods, 
However, Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the 
vegetable substances DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA IS THE BEST,” and that“ under its influence 
many children affected with atrophy and marked debility have 
completely recovered. They thrive admirably upon it, and 
sleep soundly all night.“ 


URE of TWENTY YEARS’ FEARFUL 
DEBILITY, 
“ Avignon, April 18, 1876. 

“Your REVALENTA ARABICA has perfectly cured 

me of twenty years’ dyspepsia, oppression, and debility, 

which prevented my dressing or undressing myself, or making 

even the slightest effort. I am now, at the age of sixty-one, 

perfectly restored to health and ztrength.— Madame BoRELL 
pE CARBONETTI.” 


ROM Mrs, F. NIGHTINGALE : —“ I have 
often recommended the REVALENTA ARABICA, 
having seen the good it could do many years ego to 
a poor man who had been * up dy his doctor, and 
who thought he was dying. He got quite well upon your 
Revalenta, and, though an o'd man, went back to his work, 
It may gratify you to hear this.—Yours truly, F. Nionrix- 
GALE, 375, Camden-road N., London, 7th Se,t., 1878.“ 3 


EBILITY and LOW SPIRITS.—‘“‘I have 
now been taking your REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD for three months, and it is answering just as 
you said. [I am wonderfully better, feel quite another person 
altogether.— Yours truly, A. Brereton, The Grove, Ilkley 
29th August, 1878.“ 


% East Luddenham, December 19th, 1870. 


* 1 CAN truly say that since I have taken your 

FOOD all signs of indigestion have disap; eared, and 
I am now enjoying good heal:h, after having been nearly at 
death’s door.— Mrs. PAGE.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure yon that these last 
two years, since I ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not ſelt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head is clear, and my memory strongthched. in the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot Peter CasTg.ui, Bachelor of Theology and 
Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘‘I have derived much 
benefit from a furtn'ght’s use of your REVALENTA 
FOOD, in removing an habitual coustipation and debility, 
with which I was troubled for years—James POWKLL, 
Congleton.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER COMPLAINT 
and DIARRHGEA.—“ 1 suffered fearfully for 
two years from an enlargement of the liver and an inveterate 
diarrhoea, brought on in India and China, and . 
the advice of the most eminent professional men in China, 
India, and at home, without any other result than 22 
decay, I was on the brink of the grave — unable to lift my 
arms, from perfect exhaustion. was recommended by 
Captain Wraughton, of the Hon. E. I. C. Service, to try your 
REVA LENTA ARABICA FOOD, and to discard the drugs 
I was then taking. The result of eating this delicious Food 
is the perfect restoration of my health within a month; and I 
take a peculiar pleasure in recommending all sufferers to 
follow my exumple. I shall be happy to answer any 
inquiries.—London, 20th March, 1852,—W. Epix, Major 
H. M. S., Unattached. 


URE No. 99,684.—‘‘ The benefit I have derived 

from your valuable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 

is quite wonderful. Doctors have long looked upon my case 

as hopeless, but I think in time, under God's blessing, your 

od will quite restore me—(Miss) A. Haywoop, Knight- 
wick Rectory, near Worcester, Aug. 9, 1877.” 


URE No. 98,614.—‘‘Many years’ bad dj 
tion, e of the heart, dees. and bladder, bith 


nervous irritation and melancholi+s, have disappeared under 


infl of divine REVALENTA.—La&on 

li — — Haute Vienne, France 
8th May, 1878. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD (guitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
at 28., 38. 6d., 6s., 14s., 32s. ; 24lb., 60s, 


Do BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters at 2s. ; 
Ib, 3s, 6d. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS 
In tins, IIb., 7s. Gd. 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Mon de la Cour, Brussels; 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 


25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; aud at the Grocers an 
Chemists in every town. 


Constipation, Diarrhcea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. — 


is 


JAN, 22, 1879. 


BOARD, &., IN LONDON, 
4 AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 
10, u, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Bitastion convenient for busines or pleasure, rim the 
“Dreving and ding toons wh 9 sabe the noise and bustle. 


bathroom, conservatory 
Terme, 7s, 6d. to 10s. 9d. per day each 
person. es, be be Tea Established twenty years. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


MEE: COOKE BAINES & co., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
— many years’ experience in ‘the settlement of Compensa- 
tioa Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 

be taken compulsorily. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—An ARTICLED PUPIL 
is REQUIRED after the Christmas Vacation in a 
School ae. North of London.— Apply to A., 


high-class 
48, New-atreet, Da 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 
as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
* N suburb of K* Terms (including Lessons 
from Thirty Guineas, Vacancy for a 
. — 
ark House, Parkhurs 
road, Camden-road, N 


O TRUSTEES of 
and CHAPELS. 
Messrs. HENRY SALTER and SONS invite applica- 
tions for LOANS upon CHURCHES or CHAPELS. 
have a large fund available for this purpose, which can be lent 


CHURCHES 


for a lon term of ears. 


: 11, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, E. C. 
Dublin: 4 Lower Sackville- street. 


74. Buchanan-street. 
Manchester: Queen's Chambers, John Dalton-street. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN of education 
* abil for the office of SECRETARY 


over MRS OTTINGHAM YOUNG MEN’S 
—— ASSOCIATIO N. Apply to Mr. Armstrong, 
Nottiogham. 


—— of a reapectable YOUTH, 

Bixteen Years of Age, wish 4 OBTAIN for him a 

SITUATION where he may knowledge of 

the watchmaking and jewel “wd busines Address, Z., 
6, St. Helen’s-place, London, E 


+ Established 1857. 
[fo Se eg COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TON, DEVONSHIRE. 
2 — attend — . Bang train- 
u re Or tne VU niversi 
home comforts, Pupils prepared ity 


Prospectus, with view of Cowleymoor, on application. 


FROUBNEMOUTE, HANTS. FIRFIELD, 
| sunny ROAD 

SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B. A., LL.B. B. Se. (Lond.) of 
New and Universi of Cet EDUCATES as Vr 
PUPILS a Few Sons of Gentlemen. . attention is 
paid to 11 and comfort. 2 T. has been 


| pus aocil, mild go and cool summer 
wna och 


attend for German, French, aud 
Writing. The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. 
William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Elliot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive Terms * Pupils under 18. £105 
2 * ‘ under 13 ...... 75 
ns Jan. 27, 1879. 


Prospectuses of July, 1 N after January, 1879. 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 


Subjects sent free. 
END for the REV. E. J. SILVERTON’S 


apti 
the 
of the new and beautiful Duildier, and one of Mr. an et 


printed Sermons is enclosed. Any n not in health, or 


person deaf, should send to the Rev. E. J. SILVERTON, 
Albert House, Tark Street, Nottingham. Also, 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller or ALA- 
r 1 Buildi 
on. rmons sre quaint humorous, con 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. —— 
them! “ys one slept while they were delivered!! An 


„Exeter 
P — 


Notunghe 8 Place of Worahi 
2 found within. These 


others. Bent post free from the Author, 


ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Puitrson and Miss Hitt, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mra. LANCE. 


The SPRING TERM is from TUESDAY, Janvary 2lst, to WEDNESDAY, Apri Irn. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dats, Birmingham. 


UDOR BALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


ParincrPaLs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature Prof. Morey, University Coll. 
Botan 8 Prof. BgnTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language. Dr. Max p RO. 

German — ‘on Dr. Wene, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Lan Flies Prof, Ferrero, LL. D. 
Ancient and Modern iis Dr. KemsHegap, Dulwich Coll, 
English Language . G. E. West, Esq. 

Physical Geography... „ Prof. SEELEY, King’s Col. 
Music— Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 
Piano and a . Herr Louis DIERL. 
Singing 0 AG or 8 

Drawing and Paintii C. MILE 


8, Esq, 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rep J. W. Topp, D. D., F.G.8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tos PRINCIPALS. 


1 VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 
Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON. 
The urin, receive a first-class education, with constant 


7 au ion, 
The NEX begins on TUESDAY, Jan, 21. 


Prospectuses — honour lists on application. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 


Headmaster—R. JOHMSTONE, M. A., LL. B., 
Ol Mat he — IA. — d th h 
assics, Mathema ern an oroug 
Delt taught. The junior division alee’ by ladies 
te boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest 


. Prospectus apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal, 
The NEXT TERM will commence Jan. 18. 


A MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, OXON, near BEADING. 

Head Master—ALFRED S. WEST, M.A. Camb. and 
Lond.; Trin. Coll., Camb., and Fellow of Univ. Coll., 
Lond. ; Gold Medalist of the University of London: Late 
Examiner i in the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of 

am 
And Eight other Masters, Five of whom are resident. 


The NEXT TERM begins Tuzspay, Jan. 21st. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmaster—Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, M.A., 


Trinity Col Cambrid 
Assisted by an able ital oP Resident Visiti Masters. 


For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Headmaster e 
the Local Sec., Mr. A. Boardman, 
East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STO RTFORD. 
Lady Pri —Miss LEWIN. 
Professors attend from 


Punt on and Cambri 
u 
ke pus pre 


— be * Cambridge Toa ud the South 
The EXT 1 TERM will commence on JAN. 23. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION, 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS. 
Six nt Masters 
Prospectus, List of 25 Students, &c., on application, 


EDUCATION. 


CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England. Refere 
STEWART, TI. D. Principal. 


O HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, 


Seg toy by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
y Masters, and Qualified Englirh and Foreign 
oa 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Kxaminations. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 
i > een and RESIDENCE.—TUDOR HOUSE, 
50, WARRIOR 8QUARE. ¥ 


Select Boarding House, Sea view, liberal table, and every 
home comfort, in one of the best situations in this favourite 
watering place. Terms on application to Mrs. J. R. Jenkins 


111 chs OOLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond, U.) 
Second Master—T. POWELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assiatent Masters. 


for the — local and London 

Univernty xaminations, and also for Commercial life. 
Separate study rooms for —— preparing for examinations. 
xhibitions from £15 to £40 per annum. The playground, 

in cn midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Invalids, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
A PREP ARAIONS 8 * . 
with separa nd, unde 
A — Mrs. 341 LNE. Periodical — are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 
erms from 26 Guineas per annum. 
School REOPENS FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 1879. 


For or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. a or to the 12 


ECKHAM COLLEGIATE SCHOOL’ 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 8.E. 


Established 1770. 
Principal—Rey. E. 8. LADBROOK, B.A. Lond., 
Successor to Rev. Thomas Ray, M.A., LL.D. 
Preparation for London University and other Public 
Examinations. Prospectus on application. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 
„In union with the College of Preceptors.“ 
Principal Mr. J. THORNTON, M. C. P. 
Rev. A. H 1 nal U 
v. annay, ong 0 nion. 
Rev. G. Twenty man. M. A., B. D., New Barnet. 
Rev. J. B. Figgis, M.A. „Brighton. 
Terms 30 to 40 guineas (a reduction to ministers’ sons). 
Note.—Fourteen of Mr. Thornton’s pupils have gained 
special certificates for book-keeping. 


LACKPOOL.—MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE.— 
2,200 Merchants’ Sons have entered this School. Full 
prospectus, address ISAAC GREGORY, F. R. O.. 


ERN HOUSE, BRENIWOOD, ESSEX. 


The Misses MABBS receive a limited number of 11 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE, . 
comforts and an we a sound education in English, 
» Music, and Drawing. 

Terms, strictly inclusive, 40 Gui: as per annum. Refe- 
rences on application. 


ILL HILL r MIDDLESEX 
: oa TERM will 4 on MONDAY, Jan. 20, 


Applications for admission to be addressed to the Head 
Master, Dr. Weymouth, at the School. 


ft FAECES TERRACE ee et 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
&c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
ose THE SEA. 

— 1 O R D H O US E, 
11 EVERSFIELD PLACE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


(r= COUNTY MIDDLE. CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to su required in 
commercial life. Boys have = in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, D cage + 21 mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Loeal Examinations in Honours. References to parents in 
all peste of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 


5410 the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 


For views and pectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J and J. W. Mank. * = 


- 


Herr en, 800 . CHESHUNT, 


Conducted b FO W. 45 nnen M. A., 
(Gold 1 Sos egy of e aged of Uni- 
versity ege, on ormerly o unt 

In addition to the usual Classical, — and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a Fan 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern 1 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, nzan WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1838). 
For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
ymen have been admitted since 1886. 

Princi Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classies and 
: hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 

JGHN CROSSLEY, Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, N P. akefield, 

3 a WOLSTE HOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an an _excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitor:es, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | * 
The situation cannot well be surpassed fi 
thiness.”— — — the Cambridge ö 
—.— [n 
Committee have — gro a Chemical * 
Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, 
. has been 
body course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
at the Pe Se ode ag department of business, or for entrance 
at the Un 
A plications for admission to be —.— the Princi 


may 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton, 


information, apply to the Principal wt 


enlarged, and a new Lavatory A : 


: . 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HRAD MasTer— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A > 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 

Srconp MASTER— 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 

Class at both First and Second B. A. Examinations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship. . 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship. ... . . . ., 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


FIRST TERM, from JAx. 16th to APRIL 15th. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
TO THE 


MASON AND HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


1 INSTRUMENTS excel in purity ot tone 

and perfection of tuning. They are made of the best 
material, N well seasoned, and are not liable to 
get out of order. Testimonials from all the most eminent 
Musicians iv the world. 


Special Models for India and extreme climates. 
Prices from 14 to 300 Guineas. 


Catalogues and particulars to be had of all Musicsellers 
and Dealers in Great Britain and the Colonies, and 


OF 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


BAVESTAFF’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. | 


56, JERMYN STREET, W. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at peg Prices for Cash (saving from 
to 50 per cent.). 

Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction—Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimoniale, and Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 

86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, South KEnsIneoron, 
LoN DON. 8.W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST. 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 


wt be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 
gratis aud port free, which explains the — 


perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 


(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent 
Which bave obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Sugeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. . 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PBR MONTH, 


With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKSxCK BuiLpiINe Socizry, 2 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chuncery- laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
1 Socikrr, 29 and 30 Southampton- buildings, Chan- 
cery- lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birxsecx BANR, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, : 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 O clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’elock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kina Srreet, LIVERTO0OL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our bigh-class instruments are sold at wholesale 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 

Price List and Testimonials to G. Li SsT EAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


M JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-strost, 

Islington, London, begs to inform Munisters and 

others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 

Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 

lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much ‘em 

3 Ministers and committees waited upon. J. 
had 25 years’ practical experience. 


Works: Canonbury. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by. 


19 W: HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
PEN, No. 0 exTEe STRONG METAL SREDADDEE, 
No. 886; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
BANK PEN, No. 356 5 SPHYNE PEN, No.9: SCHOOL 


00 
PEN, No. 347: SINES8S PEN, No. universal 
Fa on b of JOSEPH RUDBALT. and 00." 

P 86, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN. No. 320. alan 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stam]! s. 


BokWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., ISs., 28. 6d. 
and 53. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


— 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


WW * 1 ie hae rA. ope 

AM has the Testi 0 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ 3 4 5 nore Bg 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 


we and BLACKWELL'S 


6 


(err 


1 E in 


7 & 2-lb. POTS of 


For- WEIGHT, is sold by 


6 throughout the Kingdom. 


1 PRIZE MEDALS. 


— | | 


t 


(Oos & BLACK WELL, 


Poxvzrons to the QUEEN, 


Gono SQUARE, LONDON. 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


ee 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, EI, O00, O00. 
Annual Income, £214,000. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moJerate Premiums, 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five ycars’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loc il 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ee WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
OYAL. POLYTECHNIC. — RALEIGH’S 


QUEER DREAM (written by Tirxkins Tnupp, 
Esd.), given by Mr. OSCAR HARTWELL, assisted by Misses 
Verona, Clifford, Russell, and Baley, at 4 and 9 daily.—The 
ZOOCEPHALIC TROUPE, a funny and clever il'usion.— 
The ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J L. Kina —REMINIS- 
CENCES OF NURSERY LIFE, a series of funny 
illustrations of the Lyrics of the Little Folks.— AFG HAN- 
ISTAN, by Mr. T. C. Herwortnu.—CHEMISTRY FOR 
CHRISTMAS, by Mr. J. L. Ktne.—NOTES ON NOSES, 
and those who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blind- 
fold Sketcher.— Ihe INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Manufac- 
tures of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy Soaps, Card and 


Psaligraphy, &c., &c.—Admission, ls. Open from 12 till 5 
and from 7 till 10, 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL'S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


these splendid preparations. 


GOOD ILS YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the pla'nest viands 
—— and the daintiest dishes more de ici us. To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c, in bo'tles, at 
6d., Is, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKnoOusgE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
househo'd, and au inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings witheut eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d, IS., 2s., and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKkHovusE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., Ke. KHestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, IS., Is l}d., 28., and 
2a. 30. each bottle | 


Prepared by GOoODALL, Backnovussg and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the artic'e, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preperation of a good Custard. Give 
it a Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. - 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C0. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


QAFETY, BRILLIANCY, ECONOMY, 


In contrast to the numerous and fatal accidents which 
arise from the use of Petroleum, YOUNG'S PARAFFIN 
OIL has been extensively burned in all Climates for Twenty- 
eight Years without «a SINGLE ACCIDENT. It is 
Unequalled as an ILLUMINANT, giving both a Vigorous 
and a Beautiful Flame. It BURNS LONGER by Thirteen 

er Cent. than American Petro'eum, and is the most 
— Light known. 
GOLD MEDAL awarded at the PARIS 8 
Reveriments made by Dr. STEVENS 
* 4 94 pan F. R. S. E, F. C. S., as to the Photogenio 
Power of various Iliuminating Agents :— 7 
Assu ning that Young’s Paraffiu OH aud American Petroleum 
are each valued at 10d. per gatlon, Colza Od at 3s. per 
gallon, aud London Gas at 38. per 1,000 feet, then to produce 
a light of Twenty-two Standard Candles :— 
1d. worth of YOUNG’S PARAFFIN OIL will burn 71 hours 
ld. do. AMERICAN PETROLEUM do, 6 „ 

! REFINED COLZA OIL 8. 2 
ld. do. LONDON GAS do. 4 

Orders and Communications may be addressed to 
YOUNG’S PARAFFIN LIGHT COMPANY, at their 
Home Branches in Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Hull, London, Manchester, Newcastle ; or to 

JOHN FYFE, General Manager. — 


Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 18., and 2s, 6d, 


Merchant House Buildings, 7, West George St., Glasgow. 


ae 


Circular Printing, Lithography, Glass-working, Carving, 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 


+ - — 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CROGGON 
BUILDERS OF IRON 


90. 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
42, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW: 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


3 


Vow ow. O Ai 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. | 


SPECIALITY IN ORANGE MARMALADE. 


THE 


SEVILLE ORANGE MARMALADE 


IS PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOHN MOIR AND SON, 
LONDON, ABERDEEN, AND SEVILLE, 


At their FACTORY in SEVILLE, under Patent from H.M. ALFONSO XII., King of Spain. 
All OTHER Brands of Marmalade are prepared in the- old way. 
Pots and Bottles will be wrapped in Pink paper, and Stamped, as shown in Daily News Jan. 1, 4, 18, 15, and 17 


FOR JELLI ES USE 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 


12-—6d. Packets GELATINF, 
12—3d. 2 CITRIC ACID, 
1-18. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


Sufficient to make 12 Querts Jelly, 


PRICE 10s, 


May now be obtained by order frem all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c., Ke. The several articles may also be 
bought separately as heretofore, . 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Publie, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus — 


Lea eee 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 
% Sold wholesale the Proprietors, Worsester 
„ Export Oilmen : 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Haren GAS BATH, £5 108. Od., 
Refle: ter Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory, 


Barringtou- road, 8.W. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION,. 


and as the safest Aperient tor Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


— MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 


(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from | Tesolving itself 


pain, and 232 cures the most obstinate corns. All 
sufferers should try it Sold by al chemists, or sent direct 


jor a 8 aud Co., 485, Oxford- street, 


REEDOM from COUGHS in TEN MINUT 
AFTER USE is insured by De. LOCOCK’S Lv 
MONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. W. J. Dale, Chemist, 65 
Queen- street, Portsea. From the immense sale I have had 
of Dr. Locock’s Wafers throughout this populous locality I 
must do you the justice to say that I consider them inval 
= — 2 „ colds, asthma, &e.” Price 1s, lid. and 2s, 9d. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 


65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, 
and novel fabrics for the AUTUMN and WINTER SEASONS 
are manufact ., SAMUEL BROT 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingue styles 
for OVE ATS, SUITS, &c., together with toes ‘plain 
mixtures and designs that are always in great d „ are 
now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 


Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures 


Class | Class | Class | Class 
A B C D 
Jur. 86s. 42s 50s. 806. 
D 176. 6d. | is 2886. 8338. 
ROUSERS ...| 128. 6d. 138 14s. 178. 6d. 
VERCOATS. | 213. 286 83s. 42s. 
LSTER” ..| 305 428. 50s. 808. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 168 208 24s, 283. 
Do. OVEROOAT 128. 6d. | 168.64 | 218 | 24s, 
Do.“ ULSTER”| 158.62. | 208. | 250. 298. 
Class | Class | Class | Class 
E F G H 
UIT .... 788. Sis, 94. 102s. 
SSE 42, | ~ 450. 885. 60s. 
ROUSERS am. | ots. | 90. | 900 
\ )vERcoarT 50s. 55a. 65a. 708: 
LSTER”...| 70s. 15a. 84 100s. 
Bors SUIT ...| Sis. 36s. 40s. ins 
Do. OVERCOAT! 27s. | 80s. 86a. omit 
Do.“ ULSTER”| 82s. 88a. 428, or 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 


* lg 1 FABRICS” (Registered) 

ave for some years past formed an i eature i 

the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BE * — 

remarkable for their extremel — qualities, resisting 
extent 


ex ture. These Fabrics are equally serviceable f 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv er, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
c. Application should be made 
the BEDFORD PAN CHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 


Ce 8 Q and IRON TONIC 
: Purifies and Enxiches the Blood. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


1 QUININE é 

in Scrofula, Wasting Di 
Indigestion, ermg Weakness of 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kind 


P QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
fs sold by Chemiste ety where, in pete Mees 4 64 
emists ev ere, in ca otties, 4s. 6d., 

ert size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is . fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
imcrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


' OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days hair to its 
original colour without i . It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a pe y natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the 123 of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


Lens SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
For restoring the colour of the hair. 


RAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
sia are removed, Taraxacum and * is much 
che than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must bs on the label. Bottles 
2s. Od. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all Chemists. 


PAGE WOOUDCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woo icock, Es . 21st April, 1876. 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 

Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pille, which I purchased of 

our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 
Yorkshire. street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great blessing to me. Before I 
took your Pin, I was ill nine weeks, and was pever 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you I am better ‘now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use cf your 

ills. I am never without them, aud the best of al 
is I have never needed a doctor since. 


I remain, yours truly, 
MRS. RATCLIFFE. 
Witness, John Harr p, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, 
Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 


Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in boxes, at 1s. l4d., 28. 91., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps. according to size, by Page D 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of 12 ). 


K AYE’S PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
CLEANSE FROM DISEASE 
W/ORSDELL's REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 
Aus IMPROVE DIGESTION, 
i? ESTABLISH THE HEALTH 


May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Pamphlet, post free for 3d. in stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 

THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 

INDIGESTION, and various other ae by means 
of “HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS” T 


From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 29s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 27s. cash; Best 
Inland, 26s. cash; Inland. Class B, 24s. cash; Nuts, 21s. ; 
Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 
—Hetton or Lambton, 29s.; Wallsend Seconds, 28:. ; 

best Wigan, 26s.; best Silkstone, 26s.; best Stafford, 25s. ; 
new Silkstone, 25s.; Derby Bright, 25s,; Barnsley, 25s.; 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER CLACH THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, 


Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, | 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, \BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 


These are fashioned after the 


Hunters, ditto, ditto, ditto 


Keyless Open Face, and Hunters, lain Polished and 
OROIDE legantly Engraved, Jewelled in Hight Holes, Setting 


Hands, without a Key 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 


ALBERT 


prepared in that material a new and ele 


7s. 6d. ditto. 


Complete Set (plain, highly finished, 
“The links are as fine as bair in some 


Weekly Times, Nov. 17, 1878. 
“On comparing it with 18-carat 
arg? for in colour and brilliancy t 
eek, December 2, 1876. 


In various sizes for ladies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. 


Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just 
distinguishable from real gold, and is about the best 


discovered. From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. . 
All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 10s. 


LINKS AND STUDS. 


shown in the Greek and Roman cases of the Gem 


ld, the sterling article suffers by the com 


Fut ILLUSTRATED Price List AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER Post. 


WATOHES. 


le of those made by the most approved Makers 
of Gold Watches, and in variety and elegance and design, choice finish, and perfect 
mechanism, will bear comparison with the most expensive, 
Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Enamel Dial; 
Plain or Engine-turved Case, various sines 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 


Four Jewels, 
Nes * 2lse,, 25s. 
30s. 


CHAINS. \ 


t Albert Chain. In He Er it is not 
substitute that has yet been 


6d. each, post free. Plain design, 5s, to 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 


or elegantly engraved), 5s. 6d), 6s. 6d. 
ins and resemble the best specimens 
m at the British Museum.“ 


new amalgam is really beautiful. - Once a 


O. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, S. W. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, \HASSOCKS, SEAT 


MATS, Estimates 


and Contracts Free. 


BEST 
BIRD’S EYE. 5 


WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in l-oz. Packets, in addition to other sises, the label being 
a reduced fac-simile of that used for the 2-oz. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of ten 
each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


D. & H. O. WILLS. 


MR. ERASMUS 


Writes in the Journal of 


g an article of the nicest 


WILSON, F. R. S., 


Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


and most careful manufacture, 


and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 
OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound. 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands wno are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


GOLD.. 


Dr. Rooke, — author of the 


| engraved on the Government 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had u continually - 
N. sale throughout vae United Kingdom and 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmon Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of lifo, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 18. IId. and 4s, 6d. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 116. each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


“DR, ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
All who wish to e health and thus prolong life 


should read Dr. Booke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or free . Dr. Rooke, rough. Con- 


eerning this book, the late emment autbor Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 4 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


iates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ine relied in C , Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases 
stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momen 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasmg that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMiv 


COUGH ELIXIR as true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Ch ted! oi bob vay enti al ines 

—I have repeatedly o ow rapi in vari- 

ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and irvisalion of the Chest in 

ulmonary Consumption, and I ean, with the 

greatest recommend it as a most valuable 

to an otherwise s hening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 

only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 

strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 

most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


cases of 


Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affectious of the throat and chest. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and Ils. 1 all 
le chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby . 
Chemist, Scarboro 


% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise ou Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemista. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 

RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Areenie, 

Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 

G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
HE CELEBRATED EFFEOCTUAL OURE 
without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
uf 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard), London, whose names are 


p. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Patronised by the 

Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall. 
A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 
fortifies the constitution, braces the merves, and prevents 
cold, A teacupful must be dissolved in each of water. 
Sold by Chemists and Druggiats in bags and boxes. Beware 
of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 


Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 
there exhibited in the most striking mannes very 
oung children the bath should be tepid. Sold in and 
— Chemists and i . B.— Parti see 


mark. 


AL 


KINAHAN’S. 


LL 
WHISKY. | 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


. 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


S8 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR’S NEW 

SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH—AURORA, 8&s.; WEIR’S 

PATENT SHUTTLE LOCK-8TITCH MACHINES— 

COMET, 84s.; ZEPHYR, 63s. Hand or Foot. Machines 

Exchanged. Month’s free trial. Eusy terms of payment. 
Carriage paid. Samples, &., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-square, 


(J ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
be — perfection should supply their Laundresses 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a fp elasticity gratifying 


| CHURCH OF ENGLAND MINISTERS 
, WIFE writes that “ she saves ten shillings a fortnight 
* using Harper Twelvetrees’ VILLA“ 

RINGER, and MANGLER; and although she pei:=its 
no rubbing, the linen is beautifully cleansed, and is much 
clearér than when done by hand, while the saving in mending 
has béen astonishing.” £5 5s. Carriage paid; free trial ; 
easy ptyments, or ten per cent. cash discount. Harper 
Twelvetrees, Laund Machinist, 40, Fiusbury - circus, 
London, ExC. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


OUSEHOLD RETRENCHMENT. 

Cut down your Household Expenses during the 
preseut hard times, and save several guineas per annum by 
using Harper ‘Twelvetrees’ renowred OUSEHOLD 
MANGLE and WKINGER, which saves y in 
wringing, drying, and mending. Free trial; 


‘carriage paid ; easy 8 or ten pet aint. cash . 


Woll, Burdett read, Bos, H. 


a OBR the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


(\EARKE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORE 
ing and clearing the blood from all i : 

y recommended. 


Cures Ulcerated Legs, 
1 


Cures Glandular Sw 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising, 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 


tree from ogre jurious to the most delicate constitittion 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 


Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 


CHE 


an 
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Just published, Two 


Vols. demy 8yvo, 28s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by E. J. 
With Steel Portrait and Photographie Illustrations. 


“A pleasant picture of the poet, living in the midst of the 
loveliest The bi hy is abl itten.— 
surroundings, biography y wri 

We have read the book with great pleasure, and we are 
sure many others will — tor 6, — 5 us 
— ae everywhere displays itself.”—British Caarteny 


“The estimate of Sydney Dobell, both as a poet and asa 
man, has been steadily rising since his death. Tne memoir 
now before us, with its wealth of revelation from letters, &c., 
is precisely what was nee led. The biographer has done her 
work with great tact. The narrative part is written with 
great skill, and we are quite certa n that the book will not 


fail of its aim ia setting Mr. Dobe'l in a yet higher place 
in the minds and hearts of many.”—Nonconformist, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, aud CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SSAYS ON ART. 
By J. Comyns Carr. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


| NEW VOLUME BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Now ready, small crown 8vo, 5s. 
ATCHWORK. 
By Farpvericx Locker. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 15, Water'oo-place. 


FOR PARENTS AT HOME AND ALL TEACHERS AT SOHOOL. 


The Systematic Bible Teacher, and 
Bible Voices for the Young... 


} Post free, 
2/8 


The former for TEACHERS in the CLASS, the latter 4 = 
Dr. Watts, Westminster Assem ter for PARENTS at HOME, containing 700 LESSONS, by 


These work wonders in a 


bly, and the late Robert Mimpriss 


parish, neighbourhood, „or Sanda 
schools always besefited. See Testimonials from all 1 or Sunday-school. The worst schools raised and the best 


tions at home and abroad. 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER DEPOSITORY. 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. c. 


— 


I QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 293, is 
now published. 
ContTEnts. 
I. LESSING. 
IL AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 


Ill. THE REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACT 
IN ENGLISH ART. - 


IV. PRINCE BISMARCK. 
v. OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
VI. IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE! 
VIL. DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
VIII. RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
IX. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 


Now Ready, 
POST OFFICE DIRECTORIES. 
nne for 9 n Com- 
e Edition, 40s.; ition, 186; 8 2s; 
Commercial, 12s.; Trades, 12s., Court, 5s; 8 ' 
SIX HOME COUNTIES DIRECTORY (9th 
Edition). Price 46s., with Maps. 
Also Directories of most of the English Counties. 
BUILDING TRADES DIRECTORY, comprisin 
every Trade and Profession in any way connected with 
the Architectural aud Building Trades throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales, price 30s. 


ENGINEERS and IRON and METAL TRADES 
DIRECTORY, being a Companion Work to the above, 
price 30s, 

Shortly. 
KELLY’S HANDBOOK to the UPPER TEN 


: NS BUILDERS’ PRICE 
an 2 CE BOOK for 


Lenden: Kelly and Co., 51, 
b Offices : ‘Broad-street Cornes Birmingham ; 


Wil 
sellers. > 7 
Central Chambers, street, Sheffield ; Brown-street , 
Manchester ; and . tide — . 


. 


PICTORIAL CABINET OF MARVELS. 
| Marvels 


Great Queen street, Lincoln’s- 
, and Co.; andali Book- 


ast, Dorion bent by Land and Sea, Marvellous Discoveries 
and ouders and Curiosities of Natural History, 
— Personal Adventures in F. eld snd Piood, 


reading. Embellished 
1 "lah 
end foeteign Artiste, and a series of Natural 


Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, 
Haraison Wain. 


Londen: Jaune Sancerer and Co., Paternoster. row: 
and all Bookeeliers. pals 


1 


Now Ready. 
EVELATIONS of an EX-AGENT of the 
bg “ MORALS oy ” of PARIS, show- 


and cruelty French Contagious 
» The “ of the 6th inst. — i 
the most deans teu cana eee 


* 


tit 


7 


TMPERIAL INDIA. By Va Parser. Con- 
taining nu nerous Illustrations made during a Tour to 
the Courts of the Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. 
Demy 8vo. (Next week. 
THE PUBLIC LIFE of the EARL of BEA- 
CONSFIELD. By Francis Hitcuman. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 32s, 
PILLARS of the EMPIRE. With an Intro- 
duction by T. H. S. Escorr. Large crown 8vo, 102. 6d. 


AESTHETICS. By Evcrene Veron. Translated 
by W. Auneraoxnd. La-ge crown 8vo, 7s. 6. 


PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. B 
Anpre Lzruves. Trauslated by A. H. Kuans, BA. 
Large crown 8vo. (Next week. 


Coapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
&@ The Day or Rest is a2 most excellent 
Magazine, which is clearly entitled to be 


mentioned before any its competitors.— 
Tue Times. 


The Day of Rest, 


6d. MUNTHLY, RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


SEE THE JANUARY PART FOR 
Contributions by 
C. J. Vauanax. D. D., Master of the Temple, 
Mas. Coorgr — Saunders), 
Dovoeras JERROLD, 
Paorgsson Biaixis, 
Ricnargp Rowe, 


LivpgLL, 
Ex..tics Hopktixs, 


C. ©. Faasua-Trtcer, 
. OBgtry, 
The Author of “ 
Obscure Lite,“ 
Mrs. Joux Hust, 
J. D. Buans. 
re Dav or Rast is a most excellent journal, 
It shows a list of distinguished — 5 * 1 
its tales are of themselves worth the price of the 
Magazine. Ius SPECTATOR. 


STRAHAN & CO. (Limited), 34, Paternoster Row. 


\HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-np Cap tal £500,000, 
{INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
51 per Ceut. for Five Years and upwar.is, 


5 per Cent. for ONE Year an. uvwards, | 
Less than One Year according ta Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the C itl: 
cheques or coupons attached fur half-yearly 1 1 
„ 10 eee Securities in which 

their moneys are invested und the additional 

al 2 

ospectuses ull iuſormation obtainable at 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. * 
A. W. RAT, Manager 


09 WORKING SCHOOL Senior 
School, Have:stock-hill; Junicr School (Alexandra 
Orphanage), Hornsey Rise; Convales ent Home, 
Pri sident—Field-Warshel H. R H. the Duke 
5 nee 0. 1 
reasurer—J.hu Kem bi sq, J.P. 

A GENERAL, CURT of UOVER ORS will be held 
on Tuurepay, the 30th in-t., at the City Terwinus Hotel, 
Cannon-street, London, to sec-ive the Aunual and the 
Aud.tors’ Report, to appowt the several officers and Auditors 
for the year ensuing, aud to elect forty children to the 
benefits of the charity, sis.:-10 girls, boys from the 
senior li-t. end three gisis and five boys from the junior list. 

‘The Chair at the Court well be taken at 11 Mack. The 


— wili open at 12, and close a 2 precisely, after which 
r no votes cau b: received. 


F. ro subscribing befur: ee 
entitled to vote on ah 1 on the day of election are 


Contributions mucl needed. 


JON ADAB FIN Secreta 
Offices, 73, Cheapside, E. C. om *. 


UDT HER LAN PD 
8 MARINE DRIVE, GREAT vanuouma.” * 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


| Under the general directi.n of Mr. and Mrs, TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application, 


SEVENTEEN FACTS 


ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


1. The Company bas Estates of the value of £527,937 
10s. 3d., wholly unencumbered, with the exception of a 
temporary loan from the bankers of £40,000, for the purpose 
of avoiding a loss of interest in the completion of purchases 
of estates,and about £7,000 of Deposits received from 
Shareholders and others. 

„The whole of the Estates, which have been selected 
with great care, are well let,and very little loss of rent is 
sustained. 

3. in many instances, Estates have been sold for amounts 
leaving a considerable profit to the Company). 

4. The Company's reutal is cous‘antly increasing. 

5. The Estates yielded a net interest last year at the rate 
of nearly 74 per cent. These Estates comprise many excellent 
and improving properties ia good situations. 2 

6. Great attention is paid to the sanitary condition of the 
Company’s properties. 

7. Tenants of the Company, who desire to become pur- 
chasers of the premises they occupy, have every reasonable 
assistance afforded by the Directors. 

8. The rate of interest paid to Shareholders was, during 
the first year 5 per cent., during the second year 5} per cent., 
and during the third year 6 per cent. re is every pro- 
bability that at the commencement of the fourth year this 
rate will be again advanced. 

9. The Compaay buys, sells, and m 


s metropolitan 
house property; and persous wishing to 


uy, sell, or have 
managed, it is believed, will do well to consult the 
of the Company, without involving themselves in 
any expense by 80 doing. 
Jo. The enormous area of Metropolitan House Property 
ts to the Company one of the safest and most profitable 
ds of investment now known. : 
11. The Shares of the Compsny involve no risk, nor is 
there the possibility of ultimate liability to the Shareholders 
of any kind, the whole of the Capital being invested in 
Metropolitan House Property, and yielding an increasing 
remunerative income, with fair prospects of continual 
improvement. | 


2. The present issue of Shares, at £4 premium, is being 


allotted as fast ss the former issue at £3 per Shere 
premium, aild the remain ng portion of the second half is 
now in course of allotment. 

13. The Company thus affords one of the safert and most 
profitable investments the capitalist can seek, so that the 
Artisans’ Dwellings question is solved on purely commercial 
principles, without charitable grant or obligation of any kind 
to workiug men, and by a method which promotes the well- 
being of tuat important class to the utmost. 

14, Persons soning St the Shares of the Company not 
ouly secure its present benefits, but, as at the commencement 
of each additional issue, the Directors fix such a premium as 
will place oa 4 fair level new and old Shareholders, and 
interest on the Shores continues to increase, their invest- 
ments will prospectively beeome more and more beneficial ; 
while the continual growth of the metropolis, and the 
addition of 50,000 inhabitants a year to its population, ren der 
it difficult to conceive of circumstances w would impair 
the value of the Company’s property, as in many other classes 
of investment. 

15. An 7 application should be made ſor Shares, as the 
second half of each issue has hitherto gone off in about half 
the time of the first half. 

16. It is rot possible for there to be a run on the funds of 
the Company as in a Bank or a Building Society. 

17. For further information apply by jetter or personally to 
the Secretary, who on receipt of a letter will explanatory 
pepers accompanied by form of application for the Company's 

. W. H. BASDEN, . 
92, Cannon-street, E. C. 


HE IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
(Limited.) 
Business Established 1860. 
DIVIDENDS have been PAID to Shareholders to Dec. 31, 
1878, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. ge 
Money received on deposit at the following rates :— 


Seven per cent. at One Month’s notice, Interest 
Ei hit per cent. at Three Months’ notice} remitted 
Nine per cent. at Six Months’ notice) quarterly. 
W. BAKER, Manager. 
St. Clemcnt’s House, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 
ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.—Before 
purchasing, see HUGHES’ :Patent BI AND TRI 
CYLINDRICAL APPARATUS; it is the most Portable 


sud beautifully constructed of any. From £6 Ge. a set. 
Also the Newly Invented Patent 


TRIPLEXICON. 
Gives the most brilliant light. Come and see it. Combina- 


tion of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 candles. A 


merve'lous t. Sir Antonio Brady compared it to the 
o fear of breaking glasses. We challenge 
comparison. Price £6 6s. and £4 4s., with 4in. condensers 
Beware of Imitations. The EDUCATIONAL DUPLEX- 


ICON, 3hin., £228. The Triplexicon Pamphlet, post free, Id. 


A STOCK OF OVER 20.000 SLIDES TO SELECT 
FROM ON VIEW. 

LECTURE SETS of every description. Best Comic 
Slipping, ls. 34. Chromatropes, 8s, 6d. Coloured Photo- 
graphs, 28. each. Pisin, ls. The cheapest house in the 
world for slides. Quality guaranteed. Great novelties this 
season. New effects. 

Now ready, our elaborate ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, 140 „ post free, 6d., with Testimonials, Opinions 
of the Press, particulars of the Triplexicon. 


W. G. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


NEW SIIDES.—Paris and the Exhibition—Cyprus— 
China—“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” from life models—New set of 
“Dear Father, Come Home — Physiology Romance of 
Hietory—Cleopatra’s Needle, as showu at the Polytechuic— 
Gabriel G —Portralta. 
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